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Tue general character and design of this publication may be 
inferred from its title; yet it may be useful to unfold that design a 
little more fully, in a few words of preface. It is intended that the 
work shall be chiefly historical, and its leading object will be to 
record and disseminate matters of fact, and narratives of events, 
rather than to discuss principles, or to debate matters of opinion and 
taste. Yet as there are few subjects deeply connected with the great 
interests of society, which do not involve questions on which there 
are divided opinions, and as it would deprive this publication of a 
great part of its interest and value, either to exclude from it all sub- 
jects of a debateable nature, or to undertake to promulgate important 
doctrines, without any explanation of the principles on which they 
are founded, it is intended that it shall embrace articles of a didactic 
and argumentative character, as well as those which are entirely his- 
torical and narrative. So also, as it is designed for the popular dis- 
semination of knowledge, not merely of historical events, public 
improvements and discoveries in the arts, but of the manners of the 
times, and of the condition of society in different countries, an 
attempt will be made, sometimes to enliven it by aids from the 
imagination. Light and humorous sketches, in almost any form, 
suited to illustrate the character, manners or usages, prevailing in 
any part of the world, and even effusions of poetic talent will be 
occasionally admitted. These productions of the imagination, how- 


ever, will be rather exceptions from the general tenor of the work, 
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than a substantial part of it, and, as well as the more serious discus- 
sions, they will be introduced with the hope of giving it something 
more of character and interest, and perhaps of authority, than it 
could otherwise have, as a mere compilation of facts, and tame record 
of events. 

There are subjects which now engage the attention of the public, 
of great importance, and which deserve to be discussed with freedom 
and vigour, in politics, morals, religion, and in fact, bearing on all the 
great interests of society. None of these will be considered foreign 
to the objects of this work, whenever its conductors shall feel that 
they can be treated with a hope of producing any useful effect, in 
directing the public opinion, or influencing the conduct of public men. 
The work is not devoted to the service of any party or clan, in poli- 
tics, religion, or science ; and it will freely discuss questions relating 
to all these subjects, looking singly to the great end of the best inter- 
ests of humanity—of civilization, and of the country. The frequency, 
variety, and extent of these discussions will be restricted, not only 
by the narrow dimensions of the work, but by the disposition of its 
conductors, to limit themselves to topics which shall have already 
engaged the public attention, and to oceasions, on which there may 
be some prospect of producing a sensible effect. 

[t may at first seem, that the scope of the work as thus described, 
and the variety of the subjects which it is intended to embrace, is 
much too wide, to admit of its being successfully executed, within so 
narrow a compass as that which is here proposed. ‘There may be 
some good ground for such an impression. Yet on reflection, it will 
perhaps be found, that to enlarge materially the dimensions of 
the publication, would be to defeat its chief object. This object is, 
not to present a complete history of events, discoveries and improve- 
ments, wit frequent discussions, on the subjects above enumerated, 
but merely a condensed record of the more important facts, running 
into details whenever the interest of the subject may seem to demand 
it, and accompanied frequently with references to more copious 
sources of information. This, provided it be carefully and skilfully 
done, may be embraced within the pages of a journal of very limited 
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compass. ‘To many readers its brevity and condensation will be its 
chief recommendation, and to all perhaps will give it its strongest 
claim to attention. Important discoveries will be registered, nearly 


in their chronological order; this register will admit of being pre- 





served in a form convenient for easy reference—it will be read and 
remembered on account of its brevity, and because not encumbered 
with superfluous details. It may, moreover, be the means of giving, 
even to the thorough and extensive reader, the earliest intelligence 
on many subjects, and of directing his enquiries to the best sources of 
more thorough investigation. 

It is certain that many useful discoveries, and improvements in the 
arts, fail to be promulgated among the great number of those who 
would take an interest in them, because they are only published in 
scientific works of limited circulation; or because being published in 
the daily miscellaneous journals, perhaps unaccompanied with the 
necessary illustrations, they are carelessly read, rarely preserved, and 
soon forgotten. What portion of the reading public, for example 
would be able at the present moment, to turn to an intelligible 
description, illustrated with the necessary drawings, of the wonderful 
discovery of the Daguerreotype. Yet repeated descriptions of the 
new art have been published, in scientific works, and also in the daily 
and weekly newspapers. 

The publication now announced, is designed as a medium between 
costly, and consequently narrowly disseminated works, and the tran- 
sient sheets of the daily press, for diffusing and preserving the prom- 
inent and most important articles of intelligence coming within the 
scope above described. 

The study of its conductors will be to give to all its articles, in 
regard to matters of fact, the character of authenticity, and as far as 
possible, of exact truth ; in all matters of speculation, that of deliberate 
consideration, and the results of the best judgment, of persons con- 
versant with the subjects on which they write; and in matters of 
taste, that of conformity to approved standards, and to those canons 


which have been sanctioned by the highest authority. 
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In attempting the execution of this design, it aspires to the repu- 
tation of accomplishing in but a humble degree, all that with greater 
means might be accomplished. But it aspires to the credit of filling 
to some useful effect, in the dissemination of general knowledge, a 
vacant space in the list of periodicals, in this country at least. There 
is no other publication which aims at the accomplishment of the 
objects here proposed ; and the project of a journal, devoted chiefly 
to the popular dissemination of useful knowledge, without relying 
upon scientific detail on the one hand, or an appeal to the imagina- 
tion on the other, seems deserving of the experiment. 

The writers who have undertaken to furnish the materials of this 
publication, will not attempt to treat of subjects which they have not 
had the opportunity of making themselves acquainted with. How 
far they may succeed, in making their labors acceptable and useful 
to the public, the result ofthe experiment must show. So far as ihe 
materials are to be collected, and digested from foreign sources, it 
will be done with diligence and care, and not without a laborious 
study of the productions of the press in almost every part of the 
world, which now reach us at short intervals fron the date of their 
first publication. Efforts will be made to presc:ve as nearly as pos- 
sible an even pace with the progress of knowledge, and to record 
events as early as shall be practicable after the date of their occur- 
rence or disclosure. Special provision has been already made, for 
obtaining information from foreign countries, and although the con- 
ductors of the work cannot hope in general to anticipate the other 
channels of publication, in the communication of important facts and 
discoveries, it will be their endeavor to preserve an even pace with 
them. 

An important feature of the publication, and one which will dis- 
tinguish it advantageously, from the common miscellaneous journals, 
in its means of communicating clear knowledge on many subjects, is, 
that it will be accompanied with maps and graphical illustrations, of 
all subjects which shall require such aids. ‘There are many subjects 
particularly of a historical or geographical character, or relating to pub- 


lic improvements, and inventions in the arts, on which ample informa- 




























tion is afforded by the daily and weekly journals, with the exception 
of those details which require to be illustrated and explained, by maps 
and drawings. The want of these for the proper explanation of many 
of the topics of popular information, in publications to which alone 
much the largest class of readers have ready access, has suggested 
the plan of this work, and the desire of supplying the deficiency, so 
far as it can be done at such a cost as the price of subscription will 
justify, will be one of its prominent objects. The extent to which 
these can be carried, must depend in part, upon the decree of pat- 
ronage which the work may receive. It is intended that one map or 
drawing at least of some kind, generally small, and of an unpretend- 
ing character, net intended for embellishment but for illustration, 


shall accompany each number. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


We propose to make some remarks, on the nature and causes of 
the present embarrassments, to the trade and industry of the country. 
Ln the course of these re marks we shall endeavor to place in a clear 
point of view some questions re lating to this subject, on which con- 
tradictory opinions have been entertained, and to account in some 
degree, for those errors of the public opinion, which had so decisive 
resent disastrous state of things. The 


an influence in causing the p 
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course of our remarks will also lead us to consider what precautions 
can be adopted, either with or without the aid of government, to 
cuard against a repetition of these disasters. We shall also have 
occasion to consider the causes of the long continuance of these em- 
barrassments, and the best method of restoring a renewed action to 
the now stagnant industry of the country. 

To present a distinct view of ge embarrassments, in connexion 
with their causes, we shall describe them as having resulted from the 
late scarcity of money, or, pressure in the money market. It was a 
crisis of affairs sometimes denominated a mercantile revulsion, or 
an explosion of the credit system of the country. In adopting this 
method of description, and in referring these evils to this common 
source, we would not be understood as intending to indicate this as 


their original cause, but adopt it as a method of description applica- 


ble to all that class of embarrassments, which take their date from the 
revolution here referred to, in the financial state of the country. It 
was a revolution which produced a transition: from a condition of 
active trade—high prices—large profits, real or imaginary—ceneral 
confidence, and extravagant expectations, to a state of universal 
stagnation of trade—gt neral de preciation of property—suspension of 
many branches of industry — listrust of all projects of future profit— 
the overthrow of many P rromising ente rprises—an entire derangement 
of the currency and exchan acacia a general impairing of mercantile 
credit. 

It will perhaps be objected, that it is not taking a philosophical 
view of the subject, to assume the scarcity of money, as constitut- 
ing the source of the dise ise. under which the country is sufiering, 
since jt is admitted that this is not the original cause of the evil, but 
rather a consequence of a variety of causes, of more remote origin. 
It may also be objected to the assumption of the scarcity of money 
as the cause of the evil, that it was not so much a diminution of the 
quantity of money in circulation, or a deficiency of the circulating 
medium, as it was an excess of the amount required to meet the 
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exigency, far surpassing any practicable or reasonable supply. There 
may be some room for these objections, yet they are rather specious 
than real. By a scarcity of money, we mean, of course, a deficiency 
of the amount required for the wants of business at the time, whether 
it proceeded from a curtailment of the supply, or from the magnitude 


of the demand: and whatever may have been the remote causes of 


the evil in question, whether they tended to swell the extravagance 


of the demand, to contract the amount of the supply, or in any other 


way to increase the aggregate of mischief, it is evident that it was 
their combination, in producing this one effect, and aggravating their 
respective tendencies, which is properly regarded as constituting the 
This arrangement will enable us to treat of the 
remote causes jn connexion with their appropriate remedies, and the 


immediate cause. 


securities against their recurrence, and also to consider how far they 
were to be regarded as intrinsically dangerous in their nature, and 
how far their mischievous effects were produced or aggravated, by 
their accidental concurrence with other causes, with which they had 
no natural connexion. 

It may also be objected, thi it a scarcity of money cannot be re- 
garded, as the true source of the evils under which the country is 
sufferin: ov. because a removal of the scare ity, does not effect a cure of 
the evil. The scarcity is in fact, in some parts of the country at 
least, removed already; yet the embarrassment, and distrust, ‘and 
stagnation of business are in no degree abated. A scarcity of money 
is an evil which sooner or later cures itself. In the present case, the 
cure has begun to operate, but the evils which follow in its train are 
cured much more slowly. It produc es immense mischiefs which are 
never repaired, and others which are cured only after a long lapse of 
time. The evil itself may be of short duration, while many of its 
disastrous effects must be permanent. ‘The pressure may be but 
momentary, yet those who have been overcome and exhausted by 
its weight, do not revive on its removal. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the manner, in which such 
money pressure as we have referred to produces its effects. The 

early ‘indications of the scare ity are, that the money in the market is 
absorbed by the necessary de mand for meeting existing debts, and 
little can be spared for new transactions. Existing engagements are 
fulfilled with difficulty, and new ones are entered into with the utmost 
caution—property becomes unsaleable, and depreciates in value— 
persons holding large amounts of property fail in their payments, or 
are obliged to ask for an extension of their terms of credit—credit 
becomes impaired, and the want of credit renders a larger amount of 
money necessary, for the transaction of an equal amount of business. 
The scarcity is therefore averavated, by creating ademand for money in 


cases in which otherwise it would not be neede d. The means of banks 
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are curtailed by a drain of their specie, and by the inability of their 
debtors to make actual payments. Bankruptcies occur, not only i in con- 
cerns of doubtful credit, but in quarters where they were little appre- 
hended. Manufacturing establishments, and o ‘ther modes of e mploy- 
ing labor are suspended, for want of the means of carrying them on, 
and from the unsaleableness of the preducts of industry. ‘The in- 
come of capital, and the wages of industry are at the same time sus- 
pended; and the only hope of resuming them is deferred to a remote 
and indefinite period, and then with the expectation of reduced rates. 
in the mean time, the expenses of living continue with little abate- 
ment. Those who sell the necessaries of life, are slow in learning 
the increased value of money. Existing debts change their relation 
with the property acquired by them, and with the means of paying 
them. Many accounts are consequently closed by bankruptcy, and 
debtor and creditor are perhaps involved in the same ruin. 

Krom these embarrassments there is no escape. Debtors are 
bound by the nominal amount of their engagements, while the relation 
between money and property is entirely changed. ‘To afford relief 
to the debtor, it would be necessary that his debts should be reduced 
by the same per centage as his property. This, of course, is imprac- 
ticable. No code of law or of morals requires it, and if it were other- 
wise there would be no practicable mode of effecting it. The creditor 
on the other hand, while he receives payment of his incomes in a 
currency of increased value, is exposed to the hazard of losses, from 
the inability of his debtors to fulfil their engagements, more than 
equivalent to the enhanced value of the money actually paid. 

Having thus explaine d the nature of the embarrassments, under 
which the industry of the country is suffering, and the sense in which 
we refer to the late money pressure, or scarcity, as the common 
parent of these embarrassments, we proceed to consider the causes 
of that unprecedented and long continued pressure. It may seem 
pe rhaps, that the prominent, and abundantly adequate causes of such 
a crisis, are too obvious to need to be st ited. It will occur to most 
readers that the expanded state of the bank circulation, to near the 
time of the first su: spens sion—the wide extension of private credits— 
the excess of importation and of overtrading—and the extravagance 
of speculation, generally prevailing, suftic iently account for the explo- 
sion of bank credit, and private credit, which were the le ading fea- 
tures of the crisis. 

Admitting this to be true, the inquiry still remains, _—_ was it 
which produced the concurrence at the same moment, of all those 
causes, to such an extent? What prevented their consequences being 
sooner foreseen and guarded against? and what in fine prevented 
their coming to an earlier crisis, when the shock would have been 
lighter, and the mischief less extensive, and when, as in the ordinary 
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fluctuations of commercial affairs, the evil would have wrought its 
own cure, by the quiet oper: ation of its natural conse quences ? 

At this stage of the | inquiry; we come to the point of real difficulty, 
and to questions on which there will be doubtless much diversity of 
opinion ; yet questions, which it is important should be satisfac torily 
answered. ‘The great question is, what were the causes of that gen- 
eral delusion throughout the trading community, which spurred them 
on to the practice of those expedients for expanding the currency, 
and straining mercantile credit—which produced an excessive valiw 
tion of property of every description, and a universal expectation of 
further advances—which affixed prices to almost all descriptions of 
merchandise in the country, disproportioned to those which the same 
merchandise would command in any other part of the world—and 
which consequently occasioned an immense disproportion between 
the imports and the exports of the country? It may be safely assumed 
that such a delusion did in fact exist. That there was a gener il dis- 
position in all persons in trade, to enlarge the scale of their opera- 
tions, will be universally admitted. A disposition to become the 
possessors of increased amounts of property, merchandise, lands or 
stocks—any thing which in the excited state of their imaginations, 
could by possibility increase in nominal value, while it should remain 
in their possession, and be sold at an advanced price. With one 
accord, all men of business expanded the sphere of their  anerey 
Those who had been successful in little, aspired to be successful 1 
much. Persons who had acquired property by slow degrees, and in 
the course of a regular and habitual system of trade, were seized with 
the mania, of either enlarging the limits of their operations in that 
trade, or of embarking in other operations, which promised more 
rapid profits. Vast schemes of improvement, of a private as well 
as of a public nature, were engaged in. Many of these schemes were 


judicious and successful, many others would have proved successful, 


had they not been crus shed by the rivalry of conflicting schemes, or 
failed throuch the general exhaustion, arising from the inadequate- 
ness of the means of the community, to sustain the amount of enter- 
prises which were undertaken. Other schemes, however, possessed 
not this merit, of being founded on any careful computation of the 
cost, compared with a reasonable estimate of the profit. Money was 
squandered, or promised, in unproductive enterprises; schemes ac- 
quired a speculative and saleable value, in the market, founded rather 
on the prospect of again selling them, than on any estimate of their 
produc tive value, as a permanent property. r rope rty, real or nom- 
inal, which had become saleable at advanced prices, was expected 
for that reason to advance further in value—prices became exces- 
sively inflated—the produce of our own country, even our ordinary 
staples of export, commanded higher prices at home than abroad, and 
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consequently, importation was encouraged, and exportation discour- 
aged. 

It is easy to perceive that this enlargement of the scale of business, 
and rapid increase of the number and amount of operations, must 
have been chiefly affected by greatly increasing the extent of indi- 
vidual credits, and not by cash payments, since the increase of the 


amount of operations was greatly disproportioned to the amount of 


actual capital; and that the actual amount of money required to meet 
the engagments entered into, without producing embarrassment from 
this cause alone, must have been greatly enlarged, beyond the amount 
which would have been required, in carrying on the trade of the 
country, on the or dinary scale of ope rations. It is e isy to perce ive 
also, that the inflated state of prices—and the elevation of the home 
market, compared with the foreign, could not have failed to produce 


an excess of imports over exports, and consequently in progress of 


time, an exhaustion of foreign credits, and a pressing demand for the 
export of specie. Yet while it would seem that such a result might 
have been foreseen, the anticipation of such an event appears not to 
have been entertained to any extent, and an impression seems to 
have gained ground that it would never occur. ‘The natural effect 
of the state of things described, predicted indeed by some few, and 
faintly foreseen by others, was in fact delayed for a long period ; and 
this delay seemed to diminish the apprehensions of its ‘actual occur- 
rence. 

The question recurs, what were the causes of the unusual mania 
of speculation—the excessive and long continued inflation of prices, 
and the confidence that this inflation, after it was known to be exces- 
sive, would continue, and the expectation that it would still further 
increase? For it was this last stage in the climax of folly, which 
was the most fruitful of mischief. We answer, 

Ist. ‘The long continued prosperous state of commerce and 
dustry in the country, from 1822 to the commencement of the late 
embarrassments, during which period there was an actual accumula- 
tion of property, as the fruit of well-directed indus sry’, throughout 
every part of the Union, to an extent without example in the history 
of any country. During this period, the trade of the country met 
with several severe reverses, arising from an occasional unfavorable 
balance of the foreign exchanges, or other causes. Bvt these were 
of short duration, and the general tendency of affairs was to a steady 
advance, and general success. This long continued tide of success, 
served to produce a strong conviction, in the minds of a large portion 
of the public, both in this country and in Europe, that such was the 
vigor of this youthful country, that for a long time to come, while it 
continued to increase in population, and to press forward with a 
spirit of universal rivalry, in industrious pursuits of every description, 
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there could be no reverse, unless as the result of certain specific 
causes, which could be known and guarded against by the prudent 
and cautious, and that the reverse, when it came, would be partial 
and temporary, confined in its extent and duration, according to the 
nature of the cause which should produce it. 

Reverses then came. First was the removal of the deposites. It 
produced a temporary check to commercial facilities. The Bank of 
the United States was obliged to retrench the amount of its discounts, 
and other banks in the large commercial cities were obliged to follow 
its example. A pressure was produced in the money market, and 
some difficulty was encountered among the mercantile community in 
making payments. But the cause was understood, or was thought 
to be, and it was expected to be temporary. ‘The embarrassments 
produced by it were easily met, by expedients for obtaining the neces- 
sary credits in other modes, and no retrenchment of prices took 
plac e, and little orno diminution of the scale of operations. The 
specie circular appeared, and produced a temporary embarrassment. 
Other occasional reverses occurred, from time to time, to disturb for 
a moment the even current of mercantile success. EEmbarrassments 
were sometimes felt and even heavy losses sustained. But these 
reverses were attributed to specific causes, which were regarded 
temporary, and no disturbance took place of the general tide of 
success, or of the general confidence of its continuance. As a 
remedy was applied to each temporary reverse in the state of the 
money market, these checks were prevented from producing their 
natural effect upon prices, and upon the expansion of business. If 
there was an occasional tendency to sluggishness of sales, from a tem- 
porary scarcity of money, it was met by a liberal extension of the usual 
term of credit, or a liberal abatement of price for prompt pay; and 
the general current of business flowed on as before. The amount of 
imports instead of being diminished, continued to increase, and what 
even then seemed surprising, importers made, were supposed to 
make, large profits, much of which, however, proved in the end to 
be but nominal. 

2d. ‘Those very causes which were of a character, under ordina- 
ry circumstances, to check the general expansion of business, and 
advance of prices, by a temporary embarrassment, were attended 
with consequences, which served to counteract those effects, and 
even to increase the expansion, both of bank circulation, and of 
private credit. For example, the removal of the deposites, which 
by producing a reduction of discounts by the Bank of the United 
States, and by other banks which were within the influence of that 
reduction, occasioned a temporary embarrassment, to a certain class 
of mercantile men, and compelled them to resort to other expedients 
for using their credit, without, however, inducing them, in general, 
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to limit the sphere of their « Saree This removal, therefore, of 
the deposites of the public funds, then amounting toa large sum, from 
the Bank of the United States, to certain State Banks, iheok it 
reduced the amount of mercantile loan to a certain class of bank 
customers, did not materially change the nature and amount of the 
mercantile operations of those same individuals. ‘They were driven 
to a resort to other sources for accommodation, and particularly to 
foreign bankers. At this period, and partly from this cause, the amount 
of advances, to the American trade from foreign sources, was greatly 
increased, and to an extent of which the public were not aware, and 
which very few could haveimagined. The effect of the removal of the 
deposites, therefore, although it produced a te sey J shock on the 
mercantile community, and subjected many individuals to severe 
embarrassme nts, produced amy the effect of a temporary inconven- 
ience, without depressing the general level of prices, or disturbing the 
amount of business. The sh lic funds at the same time were only 
transferred to other depositories, whence they were immediately 
transfused into the money circulation of the country, through new 
and multiplied channels, and became instrumental in giving, in an- 
other form, a new impulse to the general disposition to overtrade. 
Being distributed among a large number of banks, they gave rise to 
a much wider expansion of the currency than before. The pet banks 
became the favored dispensers of the means of acquiring, as it was 
thought, unbounded wealth, at the moment when, from the crippled 
resources of the other banks, such accommodations were the more 
valued. ‘Those who obtained these accommodations became new 
competitors, in the field of trade and speculation. Never perhaps 
were funds employed i in more bold and hazardous speculations, than 
those obtained in loans from the removed deposites. ‘Thus the re- 
moval of the deposites, while it seemed to be a check upon specula- 
tion, and upon the means of overtrading, actually tended to increase 
both, and in a manner the more treacherous and fatal to those engag- 
ed in them, from their effects being unperceived and unsuspected. 
3d. The reduced operations of the Bank of the United States, 
by the removal of the deposites, and subsequently the expiration 
of the charter of that bank, and the discontinuance of its branches, by 
which it ceased to operate as a national institution, deprived the coun- 
try of that equalization of exchanges, and that check upon the ex- 
cessive issues of the local banks, whic h had for many years, produced 
a most salutary effect on the general currency. The notes of the 
local hanks, or a great part of them, ceased, from that period, 
have that character of easy convertibility with specie, which charac- 
terised them during the existence of that regulator of the cur- 
rency. In proportion as the exchanges between distant parts of the 
country were less equal, the power of making excessive issues in 
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certain parts was increased, and so long as the differences of exchange 
were not so great as to be very sensibly felt, the effect was to en- 
courage prolonged credits, or negotiations not requiring the drawing, 
and transmission of specie. ‘This favored the excessive issues of 
those banks, in some parts of the country at least, increased their 
temporary profits, and induced the great increase of their number. 
The new direction given to a great part of the capital of the Bank of 
the United States itself, contributed materially to this effect, while 
its place in those parts of the country from which it was withdraw n, 
was supplied by funds drawn from ‘other sources, in such manner 
that its withdrawal was not sensibly felt. ‘There is doubtless great 
diversity of opinion in regard to the extent to which the number of 
state banks, and the amount of their circulation, have been increas- 
ed by the discontinuance of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. As we do not wish to stop to discuss that question in this 
place, we shal] dismiss it for the present with merely naming the 
increase of bank capital, and the removal of the check of the Bank 
of the United States upon the issues of the state banks, as among the 
most substantial causes of the expansion of the currency, from the 
date of the removal of the deposites, and as affording the most 
efficient reasons why that excessive expansion was not sooner and 
more sensibly felt, and consequently sooner corrected, by the expe- 

rience of its effects. 

4th. Another efficient cause of the continued expansion, and high 

rates of prices, was the large amount of state stocks, and bonds of 
monied corporations negotiated i n Europe. The amount of these 
negotiations, even previous to the first bank suspension, was probably 
much larger than was generally supposed, and the temporary effect 
of these successive receipts of large sums of money, to be repaid at 
remote periods, on the resources of the country, was perhaps greater 
than the public are yet aware of. In those parts of the country 
where the funds so obtained were distributed, either in carrying on 
public works, or in endowing the capitals of basis, they of course 
gave a stimulus to industry and trade, and to the advance of prices, 
while at the same time, by their effect on the rates of foreign ex- 
change, they tended to prevent the export of gold and silver, and 
the contraction of the specie basis of the bank circulation of the 
country, which must otherwise have taken plac e. They, therefore, 
had a double effect in raising and sustaining prices, and in preventing 
for the time, that stagnation which would otherwise have given a 
timely and salutary check to this excess. 

The effect of these loans, where the proceeds have been judicious- 
ly expended on useful works producing an adequate income, has 
been undoubtedly salutary. But so far as they contributed to increase 
the delusion which prev vailed, i in relation to the actual prosperity of 
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the country, and to add to the stimulus which produced the over- 
action, of which we are now suffering the consequences, their effects 
have been disastrous. ‘These effects were not perhaps the necessary, 
or natural results of such operations, but rather the consequence of a 
want of discernment and foresight, on thie part of the commercial 
community, in not perceiving that these, and the other operations to 
which we have referred, were producing a most artificial and unsound 
state of property and trade throughout the country, which could not 
be permanent. 

The distribution of the ed on revenue of the United States, 
among the states, may be named, as having an effect partly dedlecines 
to that of the foreign loans, in giving a temporary stimulus to the 
spirit of traffic and speculation, by distributing throughout the Union 
an extraordinary fund, applicable in addition to the ordinary resources 
to the promotion of various objects of improv ement or industry , and 
consequently promoting the general tendency to extravagant prices. 

It is idle to attempt, as some have done, to account for the ex- 
cessive over-trading, and extravagant speculation of that period, by 
attributing it to the excessive issues of bank paper alone. During 
several years of this fatal delusion, the currency, so far from being 
superabundant, for the wants which the actual state of trade had cre- 
ated, presented no appearance of excess. Money was in fact, during 
a great part of the period, procured with some difficulty, i in sufficient 
amount to supply the demand, and it often commanded an extravagant 
rate of interest. It was not therefore the redundancy of the curren- 
cy, which stimulated and induced the over-trading and speculation, 
but it was rather the excess of the latter, which induced a resort to 
expedients for increasing the amount of the ewe rr. Itistrue that the 
success of these expedie nts, in produci ing an expansion of the curren- 

, beyond what a sound state of trade could sustain, and the extent 
to eae foreign credit was brought to the support of the artificial 
state of trade, and of prices, removed the natural, and usual check to 
over-trading ; and in this sense, and this only, these may be regarded 
as the causes of the over-trading. ‘The true leading causes we con- 
ceive to be, as we have stated, a false confidence produced by the 
experience of long continued prosperity, and an ignorance on the 
part of the public, for some years previous to the late reverses, of 
the expanded state of the credits of the country—this constituting a 
very important element, for estimating its actual financial condition. 
These were favored and rendered fatally operative, by the other 
accidental causes, to which we have adverted, and by others of minor 
weight, which it is unnecessary to dwell upon or to specify at present. 

In stating the causes of that extre me, and as it prov ed, fatal con- 
fidence in the continued commercial prosperity of the country, which 
preceded and led to the late crisis, it is proper to observe that there 
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were many solid and substantial grounds for that confidence, and 
however complete and overwhelming was the reverse when it came, 
it is probable that but for the concurrence of som 


e remarkable acci- 
dental circumstances, it would have been averted, or rather greatly 
mitigated in its disastrous consequences. Fluctuations in commercial 
affiairs, and in the operations of trade and industry, deeply affecting 
_the interests of individuals in the community, are to be e xpected, as 
unavoidable by any degree of foresight. Occasional reverses are the 
necessary corrective of a general tendency to over-trading, and some 
reverse of this sort, in place of that which actu: lly occurred, was 
no doubt anticipated by many jodie: ious persons, extensively engaged 
in mercantile affairs, who had endeavored to prepare themselves for 
it. Such perhaps might have been the nature of he actual crisis but 
for the occurrence of the accidental causes to which we have alluded. 
In justification of this opinion, it is only necessary to refer to the 
great productiveness of the industry of this country—its steady in- 
crease, not merely in population, but in a universally working popu- 
lation—its progress in productive improvements, in arts, and in manu- 
factures—the immense growth of the new states, in connexion with a 
continued and even increasing vigor in the growth of the old ones— 
the immense extent and value, and the rapid increase of the cotton 
crop, as anarticle of export,—and the ability of the country to furnish 
other products of the soil, to any desirable extent, whenever the price 
shall be such as to admit of their bei ‘ing advantageously exported, or 
the extent of the demand shall be suc h, as to invite the industry of 
the country to their cultivation. ‘That there was much vitality and 
efficiency in these sources of the national prosperity, is apparent from 
the fact, that they were sufficient so often to ward off the reverse when 
it was apprehended, under the adverse circumstances already alluded 
to. ‘There is much satisfaction in the reflection, that these substantial 
sources of national wealth and prosperity still remain, and that their 
actual efficiency is in no degree permanently impaired. On them we 
may safely re ly for bringing us back, in the course of a few years, 
to as prosperous a condition, as that from which, in consequence of 
the indiscreet eagerness of a great portion of the trading community 
to accumulate fortunes, we have so suddenly fallen. 

The opinion, that the remarkable severity of the late crisis is to be 
attribute ‘ to certain accidental circumstances, rather than to causes 
which could have been foreseen, will perhaps not be thought un- 
reasonable, when the peculiarity of those circumstances is adverted to. 
In consequence of the non-renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
United span. and other causes which we have already stated, the 
principal importing houses in the United States had obtained very 
large credits with certain bankers, chiefly connected with the Ameri- 
can trade in London. ‘These importers, in consequence of the easy 
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terms on which they and the facility with 


which they were enabled to extend the m, by resorting alte rnately to 
one and another of the banking houses, had carried their operations 
to a large amount, and extended their credits, by the sale of the 
goods imported, to every part of the United States. 


obtained these cred lits, 


’ The London 
banking houses which had afforded those extensive accommodations, 
had been enabled so to do, in part, by means of discounts by the 
Bank of England, of the bills on which the advances were made.— 
The bank discovering that these bills 
obtaining a credit, and not in the regular course of business, 
a sudden 


came to 
resolution no longer to re ceive paper of this description. 
This determination at once disabled the bankers in question, from 
continuing the accommodations which they had so liberally afforded, 
and led to a demand for immediate remittances, by bills drawn upon 
actual funds, and not for the creation of new credits. This demand 
was the more pressing, as the credit of the banking houses in — 
tion was immediately shaken, by the exposure of the amount of thei 
engagements, for the making of these advanc es. It came upon a 
American debtors with the suddenness of a rornada, and they were 
entirely unprepared to meet it. ‘The extent of the system of credit 
afforded by the American bankers in London, was then for the first 
time exposed upon the London Exchange, and throughout this coun- 
try, and the disclosure filled the minds of mercantile men with dis- 
may. 

The work of remittance from New York and other 


markets, in 
payment of the London debt, was becun with vivor. 


Its effects were 


immediately felt through all the pores of the expanded system of 


credit, throughout the Union. ‘The suddenness of the demand gave 
no time for preparation. ‘The banks throughout the Union, antici- 
pating no such inroad, were engaged in fortifying themselves against 
attacks from another quarter. ‘Their last enemy hitherto, had been 
the specie circular; and their great anxiety at that time was, to pro- 
tect themselves against a drain of specie apprehended in behalf of 
the National Treasury, and for the purchase of lands, in the western 
wilds. ‘They were therefore but poorly prepared for so sudden 
and heavy a demand for remittance to Europe. There was of course 
an immediate suspension of discounts, and shortly after, followed the 
general suspension of specie payments by the banks, throughout the 
country. The particular course of those events, it is unnec 
describe here. 

The most striking peculiarity of the crisis was, the suddenness with 
which the demand for specie remittances to Europe was made, and 
the absence of all ground for apprehending so sweeping a failure, of 
the resource on which a large portion of the American importers 


relied, for the continuance of their accustomed credits. 
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ion with this, was the discredit, and consequently almost e ntire failure, 
of the ordinary modes of remittance, by bills drawn by the shippers of 
cotton, and of other American produce, on their consignees in 
Europe. ‘There was at this conjuncture a serious depression in the 
price of cotton, and the principal consignees in Europe had already 
made advances, beyond the amount of their sales. In consequence 
of the failure of these resources, almost the only mode of remittance 
which remained, was the shipment of gold and silver. The amount 
of these precious metals which could be drawn from the banks, was 
entirely inadequate to the purpose. 

Another circumstance of a very peculiar character, was the want 
of reliance on the aid, and friendly co-operation of the government of 
the United States, with the banks in the commercial cities, in en- 
abling them to afford to the mercantile interests, thus embarrassed, 
by such a sudden and unprecedented a demand for specie, all the 
facilities in their power. Instead of any aid being expected from 
them in placing their funds, then considerable in amount, in such 
situations as would strengthen the banks, and thereby enable them 
to furnish the createst facilities to the commerce of the country, their 
utmost hostility was apprehended, in the form of unnecessary trans- 
fers of specie, to parts of the country where it was of no use for com- 
mercial purposes. It is but justice to the govermaent to say, that 
we are not aware of the actual occurrence of embarrassments of this 
kind, after the period to which we refer, or of the withholding of 
facilities which it was in the power of the government to afford. ‘It is 
not the less true, however. that such eml 
apprehended. The distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
states had recently taken place. ‘This had been done, in considerable 
part, not by remittances through the commercial operations of the 
country, but by the actual transport of specie, particularly froin the 
large commercial markets, to the distant states. Orders were fre- 
quently given for the transport of specie, for the local uses of the 
government. These - other causes, such as the adoption of laws 
in some of the states, to prohibit the circulation of sinall bills, and 
the inculeation of the pe nines of a specie currency over paper, 
had contributed in some measure to the accumulation of gold oa 
silver in the pockets of the people, and its withdrawal from the 
banks. The banks also were so numerous, so destitute of any sys- 


arrassments were seriously 


tem of joint oper ation, destitute of the co- “oper: ition of any institution, 
which coull | act at once throughout the different states, or the princi- 
pi al commercial cities, that their resources were feeble towards meet- 
ing the exigencies of the crisis. The suspe nsion of specie payments 
was the inevitable result of the state of things thus suddenly, and un- 


expectedly produced. 
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Having traced to this period the operation of the causes of the 
present embarrassments, we drop the subject for the present. It 
remains to be considered, on some future occasion, why these em- 
barrassments have been of so Jong continuance—why we see so few 
symptoms of a cure—what remedies are practicable—what expedi- 
ents tend to increase and prolong the evil—what were the causes 
and what are the effects of the second suspension—and what secu- 
rities we can have, when the present crisis shall be over, against the 
recurrence of similar disasters. 


ARTICLE Ul. 
THE POST OFFICE. 


THE nail establishment of the United States is the most extensive 
in the world, embracing a greater number of post offices, and a more 
extensive line of transportation, than are to be found in any other 
country. The present number of post offices in the United States is 
13,028. The length of the mail routes throughout the country is 
133,999 miles, and the whole distance of annual transportation is 
34,496,878 miles. ‘This transportation is performed on nearly 20 
millions of miles, in stage coaches, at a cost of 11 1-2 cents a mile ; 
11 1-2 millions by horse and sulkey, at 6 1-2 cents a mile, and over 
3 millions by rail roads and steamboats, at 19 1-3 cents a mile. The 
number of contractors for conveying the mail is 1838, and the amount 
paid the Jast year was $3,285,622. The expenditures of the last 
year, including the compensation of postmasters, amounted to $4,- 
624,117. The revenue of the year amounted to. $4,476,638, !eav- 
ing a deficit of $147,479, which was defrayed out of the surplus 
remaining from former years. We are informed in the report of the 
Postmaster General, that the accounts of the postmasters are render- 
ed, and the balances of revenue in their hands is paid over, with a 
remarkable promptitude. Most of the accounts are forwarded to the 
department, by the first mail after the termination of the quarter, and 
among all the incidents of sickness, deaths, absences, removals, &c. 
of the accounts for the quarter ending on the 30th of June last, there 
were but 217 which were not received before the termination of the 
next quarter, and part of these were of postmasters so recently ap- 
pointed that they had no accounts to render. 

It will be perceived that the whole income of the establishment is 
expended, in defraying its cost. In consequence of the vast multi- 
plication of routes, and of post offices, a large proportion of them are 
unproductive, and the cost of the minor offices, in the thinly peopled 
parts of the country, is defrayed by the income of those which are 
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more productive. In Great Britain, France, and other countries, 
high rates of postage have been exacted, for the purpose of making it 
a productive source of revenue, for the general purposes of the state. 
In Great Britain, where the whole number of post offices is but 2640, 
there was derived from this source in 1839, a net revenue of £1.- 
519.000, and in 1838, £1.525,000. In France, where the whole 
number of post offices is 5400, in the year 1837, a net income of 
£767,946 was credited to this source. 

Yet in this country a rate of postage is levied nearly equal to that 
which was lately paid in Great Britain, and that which is still paid in 
France, and for the sole purpose of supporting the establishment. 
Some good reason should be assigned for this disproportionate ex- 
tension of the department, in parts of the country incapable of afford- 
ing an adequate remuneration ; or, if no such reason is to be given, 
its excessive expansion should be restrained. 

The income of the post office, in this country, not being needed as 
a resource in aid of the general revenue, it is obviously a dictate of 
sound policy, to limit this income to the mere purpose of defraying 
the charges of the establishment. ‘This principle being adopted, and 
for many years recognized, it might be reasonably expected, that the 
rates of postage would be low, in comparison with those which are 
paid in other countries, where they are made to contribute essentially 
to the means of supporting the government. It is a question admit- 
ting of some diversity of opinion, to what extent the accommodation 
of the mail should be carried, in the thinly peopled parts of the 
country, so that while the inhabitants of those parts are afforded all 
reasonable benefit from it, a heavy charge shall not be imposed on 
all the rest, more than equivalent to the accommodation thus afforded. 
It should be considered that where the population is scattered, their 
pursuits are for the most part such, as to render the services of the 
post office, and especially frequent mails, of less comparative impor- 
tance, than they are to a great portion of the population, of large com- 
mercial towns. ‘To inhabitants who reside in parts of the country 
which are remote from the great mail routes, and where the income 
of the mails is not more than sufficient to defray the expenses, it 
would seem a reasonable accommodation that they should be furnish- 
ed with weekly mails only, as it must be rare that in such parts, a 
more frequent communication can be of any great moment. In many 
places, where at present there is a daily mail, a tri- -weekly or semi- 
weekly one would serve all important useful purposes, and the public 
at larve would be more than compensated, for the diminished fre- 
quency of the accommodation, by such a reduction of the rate of 
postage, as this curtailment of the establishment would render prac- 
ticable. 
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The present rates of postage, fora single letter, vary from six cents 
to 25; the average being probably about 12 1-2 cents. At this 
estimate the present number of paid letters passing through the mail 
in a year is 36,000,000. We would propose that there should be a 
thorough reduction of the rates of postage, say to five cents for all 
letters weighing not over half an ounce, carried any distance not ex- 
ceeding 250 miles, and ten cents for all carried over that distance ; 
and the same rates additional for each additional half ounce in w eight, 
without reference to the number of sheets or pieces of paper enclosed, 
on the principle which prevails in France, and has been recently 
adopted in England. 

‘These two rates, for distances under 250 miles, and for all over 
250, would give an average rate on the whole number carried of 
probably about 6 1-4 cents, or possibly a little less. ‘This would be 
a reduction of one half, in the average rate of postage, and conse- 
quently, to obtain the same amount of income, it would be required 
that the number of letters carried should be equal to double the pre- 
sent number. 

One can hardly doubt, that with such a reduction of the rate, with 
the power which would be afforded, by the plan of charging by weight, 
instead of regarding the number of pieces of paper, that the number 
of letters sent by mail would be fully double. Indeed we think there 
is the strongest reason for believing, that such a reduction of the rate 
of postage, would produce an increase in the number of letters, to 
much more than double the present number. ‘The expense of con- 
veyance, or of delivery, would of course be very little enhanced, and 
this slight increase of expenses might, without any reasonable curtail- 
ment of the effectual accommodation to any portion of the public, be 
more than counterbalanced, by some reduction in the frequency of 
mails, and in the number of post offices, in the thinly settled parts of 
the country, as has been suggested above. 

This reasoning might be strengthened, by reference to the consid- 
erations which have been presented with so much force, in the discus- 
sions which have been had on the new postage arrangement in 
England, by which, although this department has been relied on in 
that country, asa very important source of general revenue, the post- 
age of a single letter to every part of the kingdom, is reduced to one 
penny sterling, or exactly two cents of our currency. We forbear 
dwelling here upon the arguments which may be derived from this 
‘source, because it would divert us too long from some other subjects, 
which we have at present in view. We reserve this topic for further 
illustration on some future occasion. 

We conceive, that, what we have already stated affords a sufficient 
ground for recommending strongly to the Postmaster General, to 
bring to the consideration of Congress the adoption of a new system 
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of postage founded on these suggestions. It is too apparent to admit 
of doubt, that such a reduction of the rate of postage as is here sug- 
gested, would be a great accommodation to the whole public, and in 
relation to many branches, would be removing a burden, and affording 
a facility, which would be very sensibly felt. It is almost equally 
apparent that this accommodation could be afforded, with very little 
hazard of pecuniary loss to the department, and perhaps even a 
prospect of increase. Should the Postmaster General fail to adopt 
the suggestion, we would recommend it to the attention of members 
of Congress, to institute an inquiry into this subject, and to bring 
forward without delay this important reform. Petitions to this effect 
have been already presented to Congress, but we have not perceived 
that they have met with any attention from that body. 

There are sonve other matters, within the sc ope of the post office 
department, which deserve investigation. Within a few years past 
an improvement has been made, in the means of rapid locomotion, 
which not only forins an era in the history of mail accommodations, 
but bids fair to introduce an entire change, not merely in the modes of 
intercourse, between parts of country remote from one another, but 
in the habits of society. ‘The ease and rapidity of travelling are so 
much increased, by the introduction of rail roads, and locomotive 
engives, that habits of much more frequent intercourse will be intro- 
duced, accompanied with a much more extended concentration of 
effort, and concert of action. ‘This improvement affords at once the 
means, on the most important routes of communication, of more than 
doubling the rapidity of mail conveyance. Mails which before, by 
the utmost exertion, and at great cost, could be conveyed only at a 
speed of seven or eight miles an hour, may now be conveyed with 
ease, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The Postmaster General 
has seen the advantage, of availing himself of this new method of 
conveyance. On most of the principal rail road routes, they have 
been resorted to, for the conveyance of the mails. In some cases 
difficulties have arisen, in arranging the terms of conveyance, arising 
some times perhaps from the unreasonable cupidity of the rail road 
proprietors, and sometimes from a difficulty in arranging the times 
of conveyance, so as to accord with the convenience of travellers. 
These difficulties will doubtless be overcome. ‘The post office de- 
partment will readily acquiesce in the propriety of paying a reasonable 
compensation, and the road proprietors, in the policy of not demanding 
more than is reasonable. The public will not only expect, but will 
demand all the accommodation, in the transport of the mails, which 
this new mode of conveyance can afford. 

To attain the greatest practicable degree of accommodation, to 
the greatest portion of the public, some important changes seem to 
be necessary in the system of arrangement. A judicious arrange- 
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ment of the times of the departure of the mail, from the respective 
cities, on the great routes, and consequently of their periods of arrival, 
can be founded only upon a careful consideration, of the comparative 
advantages to be gained, by the various practicable modes. In Eng- 
land and France, all the principal mails leave the capital at a stated 
hour in the evening, and arrive at a fixed hourin the morning. ‘The 
reason of this arrangement is, that as the population of London and 
Paris, respectively, form an important portion of the people of their 
respective kingdoms, the mail arrangement is such, as to secure to 
them, rather than to the scattered population of the other parts, the 
advant: age of having their letters moving on their various routes to- 
wards their places of destination, during the night. 

In this country, the same reason for despatching t the mails from the 
seat of government, or from any other place, does not apply. ‘The 
reason would apply with greater force in favor of New York, than 
of any other city, because that is the place of the most extensive 
business, and greatest population. But it is apparent, that there are 
other considerations of greater importance, which should determine 
the periods selected for the despatch of the mails from Washington, 
and their arrival at that place. At what hours can they be made to 
depart from and arrive at that place, and best accommodate the 
population of the other large cities, and at the same time be trans- 
ported with the greatest convenience over the principal routes. ‘This 
last consideration is the most important. 

It is apparent that if the Eastern mail from Washington, leave 
that city in the evening, and arrive there in the morning, it must 
pass the much larger city of Baltimore during the night, and conse- 
quently at a time when the inhabitants would Jose several hours, both 
in receiving and transmitting their letters. Nor would these hours 
produce an arrangement advantageous to Philadelphia or New York, 
or admit of the conveyance of the mail by a rail road train adapted, 
by the hour of its running, to the conveyance of passengers. The 
contractor therefore who should conv ey the mails to and from Wash- 
ington, at such inconvenient hours, would require a much higher rate 
of compensation, than if they arrived in the evening, and took their de- 
parture inthe morning. ‘This was lately found a great obstacle to a 
satisfactory arrangement, between the post office department, and the 
proprietors of the Baltimore and Philadelphia rail road. The distance 
between Baltimore and New York may be easily travelled in a day. 
New York being the largest city, may well be considered entitled to 
the advantage of the arrival of the mail i in the morning, and departure 
at evening, so far as it can be granted without encrpaching upon im- 
portant facilities, for other parts of the line, and without interrupting 
the line in its transmission through the city. 
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There is a continued line of rail road from Washington to New 
York. ‘Thence eastwardly to New Haven, there is no rail road, but 
there is a steamboat every day except on Sundays. On Sundays 
there is no travel on that route, to support a steamboat, and the pub- 
lic sentiment is opposed to the running of a steamboat on that day. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the greater certainty of a 
land conveyance, in stormy and foggy weather, and especially in the 
winter season, when the navigation between ‘New York and New 
Haven is liable to be closed by ice, it seems expedient that on this 
part of the great mail route, the conv eyance should be by land. and 

cons equently by stage coaches. From New Haven to Hartford, a 
distance of 35 miles , there is a rail road, which is traversed in less 
than two hours. From Hartford to Springfield, a distance of 24 
miles, there is yet no rail road, though it is probable not many years 
will elapse before one — be established. The distance is traversed 
by stage coaches in 3 1-2 hours. From Springfield to Boston, there 
is a rail road on which the communication is made in 5 1-2 anu. 

On this state of facts, it is important to inquire what arrangement 
of the periods of departure can be made, best adapted at the same time 
to the ease and cheapnes s of conveyance, and to the accommodation 
of the principal cities on the route. It must be obvious that, to con- 
vey the mail any great distance by rail road, 1 in the night, must involve 
the expense of running a locomotive engine almost exclusively for the 
purpose, as but few persons would be disposed to travel in the night, 
unless it should be necessary for enabling them to continue through an 
extended line. It is important also, in arranging an extended 
line of communication, to avoid night travel by land, as far as is prac- 
ticable. ‘These considerations appear to indicate a specific system 
of arrangement, for the route between Washington and Boston, which 
we will now proceed to explain. It may doubtless be varied with- 
out disadvantage, in some of its minor details, but the leading princi- 
ples of it appear to be such, as must ultimately ensure its adoption. 
This arrangement is for a daily mail in each direction. 

1. Leave Washington at 2 o’clock A. M. and arrive at Baltimore, 
by rail road, 40 miles, i in two and ahalf hours. After a delay of half 
an hour, leave Baltimore, at 5 A. M. and arrive at P hiladelphia, 93 
miles, in six hours. After a delay of one hour, leave Philadelphia 
at 12 M. and arrive at New York, 85 miles, and cross the ferry, in 
six hours. After a delay of one hout, leave New York at7 P. M. 
by stage coach, and arrive at New Haven, 75 miles, in eleven and a 
half hours. After a delay of half an hinne, leave New Haven by rail 
road at 7 A. M. and arrive at Hartford, 37 miles, in two hours. 
After a delay of one hour, leave Hartford by stage coach, at 10 A. 
M. and arrive at Springfield in three and a half hours. After a delay 
of half an hour, leave Springfield, by rail road, at 2 P. M. and pas- 
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sing Wercnster at 5, arrive at Boston, $9 miles, in five and a half 
hours, at 7 1-2 P. M., making forty-one and a half hours, for per- 
forming the journey from Washington to Boston. 

In the other direction, leave Boston by rail road, at6 A. M. and 
arrive at Springfield at 11 1-2. Leave Springfield, by stage coach, 
at 12 M. and arrive at Hartford by 3 1-2 P.M. Leave Hartford 
by rail road at 4 P. M. and arrive in New Haven by 6. Leave 
New Haven at 6 1-2, by stage coach, and arrive at New York by 
6 A.M. Leave New York, by rail road, at 7 A. M. and Philadel- 
phia at 2 P. ~~ and arrive at Baltimore by 8 P. M. Leave Balti- 
more at 8 1-2 and arrive at Washington at 11, performing the route 
from Boston in forty-one hours. 

Every part of this arrangement we believe is not only practicable, 
but caps able of being executed with such ease, as to be secure against 
failure, exc ept in cases of extraordinary accident. It is found by 
ample experience, that the line, by rail road, between Boston and 
Springfield, 99 miles, may be travelled by passenger trains, wine 
great regularity, in 5 1-2 hours. ‘The distance between New York 
and Philadelphia, and Philadelphia and Baltimore, are each consid- 
erably less, and although there is a ferry on each, which may cause 
some delay, those routes might probab ly be traversed, in the same 
space of time as is found sufficient between Boston and Springfield ; 
but from extreme caution we have allowed to each 6 hours. The 
time allowed for the Washington, and the New Haven and Hart- 
ford rail roads, is believed to be ample. ‘The mail routes on the princi- 
pal rail roads in England, are traversed at the rate of 23 miles an hour, ' 
stops included, and the same may be done here, though with greater 
hazard of occasional failure, than if a longer time be taken. The time 
which we have allowed for the stage coach travelling, between New 
York and New Haven, and between Hartford and Springfield, where 
the roads are good, and where an ample compensation should be paid 
to ensure the establishment of strong lines, with good horses, to run 
but short stages, is undoubtedly sufficient, if it be tested by compari- 
son, with what has been the rate of regular performance for many 
years, on the stage line between Boston and Portland. The time 
allowed for delay at the principal offices, for distribution of the mail, 
is believed to be sufficient, and in some instances more than sufficient, 
so that the excess may be carried to any other part of the arrange- 
ment, where there may be an accidental deficiency. 

This arrangement secures the object of an entire land route, safe 
against the contingencies of interruption by stormy weather, and by 
ice in winter. It secures the object of traversing the principal rail j 
roads, in the day time, and at periods corresponding with those of the 

usual travel. The mail can at these periods be conveyed at less cost, 


with less hazard of accidents, and what is very important, with much | 
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THE POST OFFICE. 


more efficient means of obviating material delay, in case of accident. 
It throws the principal part of the night conveyance, upon the part of 
the route where there would be few passengers, if it were performed 
by day. ‘The steamboat conveyance will necessarily command the 
chief part of the travel, between New York and New Haven, until a 
rail road shall be substituted, for the present stage route; and in any 
event, the steamboats from New York to Providence, Stonington and 
Norwich, will convey a large portion of travellers to the east, as well 
as a subsidiary mail, which will of course be continued on one or 
more of those routes. 

Considering Washington as the central point of the system of dis- 
tribution, this arrangement secures some import: ant objects, which 
are not attained at the London and Paris post offices, by bringing all 
the great mails to those cities in the morning, and despate ‘hing the om 
in the evening. It brings the great eastern mail, to Washington, at 
a convenient hour to admit of its contents being distributed, and des- 
patched, by the southern and western routes; and carries it thence 
at a convenient hour, to admit of its conveying the contents of those 
mails, which may arrive in the course of the preceding night. It is 
also despatched thence e, ata oe nient hour to admit of members of 
Congress, and other persons resident at Washington, preparing their 
corre spondenc e, after the close of the legislative business of the day ; 
and, what is a very important objec t,at an hour which will enable 
the newspaper press, most conveniently to despatch the proceedings 
of the day, through the morning peeeieons to all the eastern portion 
of the Union. ‘This last object is one in which not merely the pro- 
prietors of the papers referred to, “i a whole public, have an 
interest. 

In consequence of the length to which this article, contrary to our 
anticipation, has extended, we are obliged to defer to another occa- 
sion, some other topics connected with this subject. Among these 
iopics, it was our intention to notice some curious partic ulars in the 
details of the management in some parts of the post office depart- 
ment of England and France, and some of the differences between 
the systems in use in the two countries. ‘These will form the sub- 
ject of another article, which may afford some useful hints, to those 
who are concerned in these matters here. 














ARTICLE III. 
HISTORY OF THE SEMINOLE WAR, IN FLORIDA. 


The Indian War, in Florida, has now continued more than four 
years, having given occupation during that period, to nearly half the 
Fennelae military force of the United States, besides several ‘large de- 
tachments of militia, and having cost the lives of many brave officers 
and men. . In the following pages, a succinct narrative will be given, 
of the principal incidents of this war. It appears to have arisen ex- 
clusively, from the desire of the government of the United States, to 
remove the Indians of Florida to the extensive territory west of the 
Mississippi, and from the insincerity and treachery of the latter, in 
first agreeing to emigrate, and entering into a treaty to that effect, 
and subsequently endeavoring to evade the treaty, under various 
pretexts. 

In May, 1832, a treaty was concluded with the Seminole Indians, 
by Col. Gedsdua, on the part of the United States, at Payne’s Land- 
ing, by which the former ceded to the latter, all the lands in Florida, 
and engaged to emigrate to the c ounty west of the Mississippi. ‘This 
treaty, however, was made sub} ect to the condition, that certain chiefs 
named in it should be se nt, together with their agent and interpreter, at 
the expense of the United States, to examine the country assigned 
to the Creeks, west of the Mississippi; and if they should be satisfied 
with the country, and with the disposition of the C reeks, to re- 
unite with the Seminoles as one people, the treaty should in that 
case be binding on the parties. ‘The delegation proceeded to the 
country indicated, and being satisfied, upon the points referred to 
their decision, the "y exec ‘uted a further tre aty, at Fort Gibson, on the 
28th of March, 1833, making absolute the conditional treaty of 
Payne’s Landing. ‘The two treaties were ratified by the govern- 
ment of the United States, on the 8th and 12th of April, 1834. The 
first treaty stipulated, that the removal should take place within three 
years from its ratification, and that it should commence as early as 
practicable in 1833. As, however, the treaty was not ratified, ‘and 
no appropriation was made for the e x penses of the re ‘moval, nothing 
was done towards carrying this object into execution, until the summer 
of 1834. Gen. W iley Thompson was appointed special agent, to 
superintend the removal, and he was instructed to make pre parations 
for the execution of the trust, in the winter of 1835. On communi- 
cating with the Indians on the subject of removal, he found that they 
entertained a strong disinclination to comply with the tre: ity. They 
said that by the treaty of Fort Moultrie, made in 1823, they were 
authorized to remain in the country 20 years. This treaty was 
superseded by that of Payne’s Landing, and the only stipulation in it 
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for the term of 20 years, was an engagement on the part of the United 
States, for the payment of an annuity for that ew id. “They admitted 
that the land beyond the Mississippi was good, but they said that the 
Indians were bad. ‘They objec ted also that it would require great 
trouble to get there. Besides all this, they wished to keep their 
families where they were, and they requeste .d their agent to ask of 
the government, permission for them to remain. It appeared, howev- 

r, that at this time a portion were willing to remove, and that a pari 
only were averse to it. 

In re ply to this applic ation, the Secretary of War, by order of the 
President, informed the agent that the requé st of the Indians could 
not be complied with, and instructed him to notify them, that the 
treaty must be complied with. They had agreed to remove—had 
ceded their country, and it would soon be sold, and be occupied by 
our citizens. He was informed that their annuities would be with- 
held unul they ec cmphes with the treaty. ‘The same information was 
communicated in a “ talk” addressed by the President to the Indians, 
which was communicated to them by Gen. Thompson. 

Gen. Thompson had an interview with the chiefs, and communi- 
cated to them this decision of the government. After much discus- 
sion of the subject, they professed to be satisfied with the decision. 
Powell and the other chiefs appeared cheerful, in good humor, and well 
disposed towards the removal. Soon after, however, Gen. Thomp- 
son reported that he considered the military force in the territory 
insufficient, and that he found a large portion of the Indians were 
opposed to removal. He was of opinion that they had been tamper- 
ed with by designing persons, under some projects of speculation. 
In consequence of this representation, an additional military force 
was provided, and the agents of the government were employ ed in 
endeavoring to persuade the Indians to remove, and in making the 
necessary arrangements. Many of the Indians expressed a strong 
desire to be allowed longer time for preparation, and on the sugges- 
tion of Gen. Clinch, the government consented to postpone the 
measure to the next year, on condition that they would all agree to 
remove peaceably and quietly, at thattime. In April an arrangement 
was entered ito. by which the treaty of Payne’s Landing was con- 
firmed, and the Indians agreed to carry it into effect, on condition of 
being allowed to the 15th of January, 1836, to prepare for their 
departure, when they engaged that they would all go together. This 
arrangement was a pproved by the government, and the President 
ordered that they s should be informed, that if they did not then com- 
ply with it, they would be removed by force. 

During the following summer, the conduct of the Indians generally 
was satisfactory, and the prospect seemed favorable of their submit- 
ting quietly to the measure of emigration. ‘The first decidedly un- 
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favorable information received by the government, was contained in 
a letter from Gen. Thompson, of Nov. 30, in which he stated that 
four or five hundred of the Seminoles, friendly to emigration, includ- 
ing five chiefs, had fled to ‘Tampa, to claim his protection, and that 
one of the most intelligent and active chiefs had been murdered, by 
those opposed toremoval. From these circumstances he was appre- 
hensive that it would become necessary to resort to force, to compel 
the removal. <A few days afterwards, ‘Gen. Thompson re ported that 
many of the Indians had disappeared from their usual places of 
residence, and he considered them in a decided state of hostility. 
Information of these events was received by the government, at 
Washington, near the close of December, 1835. 

In the mean time several companies of United States troops had 


been ordered to Florida, and were placed under the command of 


Brig. Gen. Clinch. ‘The Governor of Florida was also requested, to 
place under the command of Gen. Clinch, such militia force as he 
might require. At the end of November, the regular force in 
Florida consisted of eleven companies, of which one was posted at 
St. Augustine, one at Key West, six at Fort King, the head quarters 
of Gen. Clinch, and three at Fort Brooke. In the course of the 
following mouth, four other companies arrived at Fort Brooke, at 
Tampa Bay. 

Up to this period, no act of ~_ lity against the United States had 
been committed. On the 23d December, a detachment of two 
companies of artillery, consisting of 110 men, including officers, set 
out on their march through the wilderness, from Fort Brooke, to join 
Gen. Clinch at Fort King, a distance of near a hundred miles. On 
the fifth day of their m: “ h, this detachment was suddenly attacked 
by a concealed party of Indians, and with the: exception of three 
men, who made their esc i were entirely cut off. Nearly all which 
has been ascertained of this disastrous affair, is contained in a letter 
from Capt. Hitchcock, one of the officers of a corps of troops, which 
followed the route of Capt. Dade from Tampa Bay, about five 
weeks after his defeat. This letter gives an impressive history of 
the bloody scene, as far as it could be learned from the state in which 
the field of battle was found, at this interval of time. We copy the 
letter in full, as the only authentic record of that melancholy event. 


‘We encamped on the night of the 19th inst. on the ground occupi- 
ed by Maj. Dade, on the night of the 27th of December. He and his 
party were destroyed on the morning of the 28th of December, about 
four miles in advance of that position. He was advancing towards this 
post, [Fort King,] and was attacked from the north, so that on the 20th 
inst. we came upon the rear of his battle ground, about 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Our advanced guard had passed the ground without halting, 


when the General and his staff came upon one of the most appalling 
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scenes, that can be imagined. We first saw some broken and scattered 
boxes, then a cart, the two oxen of which were lying dead, as if they 
had fallen asleep, their yokes still on them; a little to the right one or 
two horses were seen. We then came toa pikes enclosure, made by 
felling trees, in such a manner as to form a triangular breast work for 
defence. Within the triangle, along the north and west faces of 
were about thirty bodies, mere skeletons, although much of the clothing 

ras left upon them. These were lying, almost every one of them, in 
pre cisely the position they must have occupied, during the fight—their 
heads next to the logs, over which they had delivered their fire, and 
their bodies stretched with striking regularity, parallel to each other. 
They had evidently been shot dead at their posts, and the Indians had 
not disturbed them, exce pt by taking the scalps of most of them. Pass- 
ing this little breast work, we found other Sedien along the road, and 
by the side of the ro: id, gener ally behind trees, which had been resorted 
to as covers from the enemy’s fire. Advancing about two hundred 
yards further, we found a cluster of bodies in the middle of the road. 
These were evidently the advanced guard, and in the rear of which 
was the body of Maj. Dade, and to the right, that of Capt. Frazer. 

bias se were all doubtless shot down, on the first fire of the Indians, 
except, perhaps, Capt. Frazer, who must, however, have fallen very 
ate in the fight. Those in the road, and by the trees, fell during the 
first attack. It was during the cessation of the fire, that the little band 
still remaining, about thirty in number, threw up the triangular breast- 
work, which, from the haste with which it was constructed, was neces- 
sarily defective, and could not protect the men in the second attack. 

We had with us many of the personal friends of the officers of Maj. 
Dade’s command, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that every 
officer was identified by undoubted evidence. They were buried, and 
the cannon, a six pounder, that the Indians had thrown into a swamp, 
was recovered, and placed vertically at the head of the grave, where 
it is to be hoped it will long remain. The bodies of the non commis- 
sioned officers and privates were buried in two graves, and it was found 
that every man was accounted for. The command was composed of 
eicht officers and 102 non commissioned officers and privates. The 
bodies of eight officers and 98 men were interred, four men having 
escaped—three of whom reached Tampa Bay—and the fourth was 
killed the day after the battle. 

It may be proper to observe that the attack was not made from a 
hammock, but in a thinly wooded country ; the Indians being concealed 
by palmetto and grass, which has since been burned. 

The two companies were, Capt. Frazer’s, of the 3d Artillery, and 

Capt. Gardiner’s, of the 2d Artillery. The officers were Maj. Dade, 
of the 4th Infantry, Capts. Frazer and Gardiner, 2d Lieut. B: issinger, 
brevet 2d Lieuts. R. Henderson, Mudge, and Keais, of the Artillery, 
and D. J. S. Gatlin. Kk. A. HITCHCOCK, 

Capt. Ist. Infantry, Act. Inspt. Gen. 


Some time elapsed, before any knowledge of this disastrous event 
reached the head quarters of the force in Florida. Inthe mean time 
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Gen. Clinch was making preparations to move against the Indians, 
who were supposed to be assembled in the neighborhood of the With- 
licoochee. On the 29th of December, he proceeded from Fort 
King, with six companies of regular troops, numbering about 200 men, 
accompanied by Gov. Call of Florida, with between four and five 
hundred volunteer militia of that territory. On the 31st, Gen. Clinch 
with his regular troops, crossed the Withlicoochee, and was soon 
after attacked, by a large body of Indians. A spirited engagement 
ensued, and the Indians were finally repulsed, and fled into the ham- 
mocks. Unfortunately the regular troops were permitted to bear the 
whole burden of the action. Of the whole volunteer force, which 
was more than double in numbers, only twenty seven men and three 
officers, took any part in the action. ‘The reason of this want of 
participation, has never been satisfactorily explained. Of the regu- 
lar force, fifty three men and four officers, were either killed or 
wounded. It has been stated on high official authority, that had the 
same zeal and bravery been displayed by the whole force, as was 
evinced by the regular troops, there is little reason to doubt, that the 
war would have been terminated, by the battle of Withlicoochee. 
| See Report of Maj. Gen. Macomb.| 

As soon as news of this affair reached the war department, orders 
were given to Gen. Eustis, the commanding officer at Charleston, to 
call on the Governor of South Carolina, to place at his disposal a 
body of militia, and to proceed with them, together with the regular 
troops at Charleston and Savannah, to St. Augustine, and thence to 
open a communication with Gen. Clinch, and to co-operate with him 
in subsequent operations. Soon after, it having been intimated that 
parties of Creek Indians were preparing to join the Seminoles, Maj. 
Gen. Scott w: as ordered on the 21st of January, 1836, to proceed to 
the theatre of hostility, and to take the command, with authority to 
call on the executives of Florida and the adjoining states, for such 
militia force as he might deem necessary. At the same time, six 
companies of artillery, and 100 dragoon recruits were ordered, from 
different garrisons on the sea coast, to Florida. ‘The number of reg- 
ular troops at this time in Florida, and on their way thither, includ- 
ine officers, amounted to twelve hundred. 

While Gen. Scott was making his preparations for the campaign, 
Maj. Gen. Gaines, who happened to be at Pensacola, hearing of the 
hostile conduct of the Seminoles, and of the fate of the party of C apt. 
Dade, proceeded forthwith to New Orleans, and with the assistance 
of the Governor of Louisiana, and the citizens of New Orleans, raised 
a corps of volunteers, consisting of about 1000 men, and with a de- 
tachment of regular troops in the vicinity, proceeded directly to Tam- 
pa Bay, and thence marched to Fort King, and thence to the With- 
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licooche, at a point near where the battle with Gen. Clinch had 
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taken place, and there encountered a large body of Indians. After 
a severe contest, in which he repulsed the enemy, though he was 


not able to pursue them, finding his provisions and ammunition nearly 
exhausted, he formed a camp, protected by fallen timber, and sent a 
dispatch 4 Gen. Clinch, at Fort Drane, for supplies. He was soon 
relieved, by the arrival of Gen. Clinch with a supply of provisions, 
and the united force proceede cd to Fort Drane. Gen. Gaines then, 
in pursuance of orders previously received, proceeded to the Louisi- 


ana frontier. 

Gen. Scott, soon after arrived in Florida, and arranged his plan of 
campaign. He marched into the Indian country, with his army, in 
three divisions—one commanded by Gen. Cline h, from Fort Drane, 
one by Gen. Eustis, from Volusia, and the third by Col. Lindsey, 
from Tampa Bay, all to concentrate at a point near the W ithlacoo- 
chee, where the Indians were believed to be embodied. Aftera 
fruitless search for the enemy, the three divisions finally concentrated 
at ‘l'ampa Bay, whence they returned through the country border- 
ing on the Withlacoochee, without however meeting with the ene my. 

The term of service of the volunteers having now expired, and the 
season having arrived when from the insalubrity of the climate, it was 
unsafe to keep the troops in the field, Gen. Scott ordered the volun- 
teers to be discharged, and distributed the regular troops, in positions 
proper to cover the frontier, and to give them repose after the fatigues 
of their difficult marches. Gen. Scott then repaired to Georgia and 
Alabama, to take charge of operations against the Creeks, in that 
quarter, leaving the command in the hands of Gov. Call of Florida. 
After he retired, several affairs took place, between parties of Indians 
and regular troops, in which the former were repulsed, particularly 
at Mi:anopy and Fort Drane. 

Gen. Jessup was subsequently ordered to assume the command in 
Florida. He met Gov. Call at ‘Tallahassee in September, who had 
made arrangements for the campaign, and offered to act with a body 
of troops under his command. Gov. Call marched on the 19th of 
September, with the Tennessee mounted volunteers, and 140 Florida 
militia, for Suwanee Oldtown, with three days’ rations. He marched 
thence to Fort Drane, where he was met by Lieut. Col. Peirce, with 
160 regular troops, and a supply of provisions for seven days more. 
He then marched to the Withlicoochee, where an advanced party 
had a skirmish with the Indians, but in consequence of a rise of the 
water of the river, which overflowed its banks, the troops were unable 
to ford it, and the enemy made their escape. In consequence of the 
deficiency of his provisions, he was obliged to retire upon Fort Drane, 
where he esta iblished his resular troops, and the ‘Tennessee brigade 
were sent to Gare y ’s F erry. 

Gen. Je ‘ssup hi id been endeavoring in the mean time », to send for- 
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ward a party of regular troops, marines, and a regiment of friendly 
Creeks, from the Apalachicola, by water to ‘l'ampa Bay, but in con- 
sequence of the fall of the waters of the river, the transports could 
not navigate it, and much time was losi. ‘The friendly Indians how- 
ever, with a detachment of regular troops reached Tampa Bay, about 
the 5th of October, and proceeded towards the main body, under 
Gov. Call, whom they joined at Fort Drane, having passed through 
the Seminole country. Gen. Jessup, after having proceeded to 
Tampa Bay, returned to St. Marks, and thence ordered supplies 
and equipage, from New Orleans to Tampa Bay, whither he finally 
despatched the regular troops and marine corps. The number of 
troops in actual service, in Florida, near the close of 1836, was 2180 
men of the regular army ; 1200 Tennessee volunteers ; 609 Alabama, 
Florida, and Washington City volunteers, and 750 Creek Indians. 


[ To be continued. | 


MISCELLANY. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS, 
Or, the Provincial in Paris. 

The following tale is translated from the Paris Journal des Debats. It was written 
by Cuarves p& Bernarp for that Journal, in which it has been recently published, 
in successive numbers. It is an amusing picture of Society in France, as it exists 
in Paris, and in the provinces. It seems to be written more in the fashion of the 
modern English novel, than French romances have usually been, and it is perhaps 
as true to nature, as most of the English and American novels, of the present day. 
Its pictures are doubtless caricatured and exaggerated, but they will still be found 
amusing and curious, as they represent a state of society, differing in many points 
from our own, and from the descriptions given of English manners, in the fictions 


of the day. We purpose to continue the publication of the translation, in succes- 
sive numbers, until it shall be completed. 


CHAP. I. 


About sixty leagues from Paris, whether South or West, is no mat- 
ter, lies a district the name of which I shall keep secret, from a motive 
which has nothing in common, with the reserve of Cervantes respect- 
ing the village of Argamazillo. The chief town of this district is D**** 
a large and beautiful French city, as we are assured by Vosgien whose 
patriotism would lead him to call all the cities of France large and 
beautiful; upon this occasion the dictionary tells at least half a lie. 
To be sure D**** is large for a population of 5400 souls, for the grass 
grows in several of its streets, but its beauty is disputed by all travel- 
lers, and even by some of its inhabitants. 


In the midst of the cornfields, which surround and gradually enclose 
it, making, as it were, a nest for it, this capital on a small footing 


is 


= el 


not wanting in a sort of opulent appearance. Rows of elms and poplars 
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adorn the roads, of which it forms the centre, stretching out like verdant 
rays from the yellow ground of the plain, and announcing a city which 
respects itself. A pretty river borders it on one side, with its graceful 
bend; gardens bearing out their verdure over the walls which enclose 
them, separate, here and there, houses which are generally covered 
with a dingy yellow plaster. Three fountains enriched with Tritons, 
naiads and other allegorical sculptures, decorate as many vacant spaces, 
to which local vanity has given the name of squares, the largest of 
which possesses, moreover, on one side an old cathedral, and on the 
other, a great statesman of that district cast in bronze, which stands 
sentry forever, before the house of the Baron. Moreover D**** has no 
reason to envy its rivals, in the neighboring department, surrounded as 
it is on all sides, by political and administrative favors. Not to speak 
of a deputy which it sends to the chambe rs, it enjoys a . tribunal of the 
premiere instance, an under prefect, and a squadron of hussars, whose 
horses have fed, from time immemorial in the meadows of the district, 
while their riders regard the hearts of the brunettes and blondes of 
Royal Street, as their lawful provender. Finally, to sanctify all these 
worldly glories, a college, which might be mistaken for a barrack, 
sends out yearly, numerous recruits to the clergy of the diocese. 

D**** must then be considered an honorable city, but in spite of its 
ornaments, it inspires ennui at the first glance, and this i impression is 
very far from becoming weaker, when one has remained some time in 
it, for to tell the truth, in this respect, it more than keeps its promise. 
And by ennui is not meant the poetical melancholy, with which an 
illustrious writer was seized on approaching Jerusalem, it is that vulgar 
sentiment which shuts up the soul, while it opens the mouth ; that 
ennui which yawns, but does not meditate. Whether the sun engen- 
ders the spleen, by the invisible exhalation of some deleterious vapor, 
or whether the interminable cornfields of the neighborhood end, by 
giving the jaundice to every one who crosses them, it is difficult to 
determine. ‘‘ When shall we go,” are invariably the first words of the 
traveller from Paris, and all the patives who encounter him on his pas- 
sage, seem to answer by their looks, ‘* How happy you are to be going. “ 

In the year 1833, tow rard the end of Febru: ry, this e pidemic prevailed 
particularly, and had reached the second story of a house, of a very sad 
aspect, situated on the square of the cathedral. The individu: il who 
was attacked by this scourge, was a young man of about seven and 
twenty, whose face would have seemed agreeable, except for the 
morose expression which disturbed its serenity. According to the cus- 
tom of many provincial gentlemen, who vow an unalterable attach- 
ment to their garments, he wore old pumps instead of slippers, and 
for a dressing gown, a black frock coat, pierced at the elbow like the 
doublet of Henry 4th. Seated in front of the chimney, his head sup- 
ported on the back of a great tapistry chair, his arms crossed, his legs 
one over the other, his nose in the air, and his eyes half closed, this 
young man gaped so broadly, and with such regularity, that it seemed 
to be his usual manner of respiring. In his inaction, he seemed insen- 
sible to every thine, even to the caprices of the fire on the hearth, 
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which was almost extinguished, and which gave evidence, that if there 
is never a fire without smoke, there may be smoke without fire. 

Some of the articles of furniture with which the room was provided, 
gave evidence that their owner had not fallen without a struggle, into 
the torpor in which he was now fixed. From the top of a music stand 
placed before the window, a concerto of Viotti addressed a silent ap- 
peal, to a forsaken violin on a chair; by the side of the fire, a small 
table was covered with paint boxes, albums and pencil sketches, one of 
which, unfinished, awaited the hand of the artist. Finally in the mid- 
dle of the apartment, a gigantic study table offered several piles of 
large books, and voluminous manuscripts, heaped up in disorder, arouad 
a writing desk, the queen of chaos. ‘To drive away ennui, the provin- 
cial had evidently tried all the means in his power; serious labors, as 
well as attractive amusements ; the colors were fresh on the hairs of 
the brush, fresh was the ink on the point of his pen, while he unwit- 
tingly, no doubt, still held in one hand the bow of the violin. But 
neither music, nor painting, nor study had been able to triumph over 
the black adversary, at w hose mercy he remained, for how long he 
knew not, after having had his three horses killed under him. 

The young man suddenly raised himself, and took several turns 
about the apartment, he looked at the unfinished sketch. but he did not 
touch it, he kicked a book which had fallen from the table, toward the 
book case. At last he took up the violin with a mournful air, and plac- 
ing himself before the music stand, he attempted a passage in double 
chord, but at the seventh bar, he laid down the instrument, and sat 
down again in his chair. 

“And to-day is Shrove Tuesday,” said he, crossing his arms with 
a tragic gesture. ‘‘ Paralysed city, dead city, fossil city, a plague on 
your inhabitants, to the third generation.” Here the carnival is over, 
and not one ball, not one pleasure, not one diversion. Dine, and then 
dine, and then dine over again, they know how to do nothing but that, 
both men and women. When I say women, it is for want of any other 
expression which would represent my idea with politeness, for to tell 
the truth, there is no such thing as a woman here. It is profaning the 
word, to apply it to all these creatures without either grace, air or 
spirit. Cursed be the day when it was written, Victor Deslandes is 
appointed substitute to the King’s Attorney, at the tribunal of D****! 
What have I to do in this galley, | who was born for the arts, for 
society, and who find myself condemned, to vegetate among these 
bipeds, for what other word than vegetate can serve to describe the 
life, which I have passed here for the ‘last eighteen months? Yes, day 
by day I descend to the state of vegetation, if I am not already there, 
and yet there was once something here !” 

The substitute struck his forehead, as Andre Chenier did, on his way 
to the scaffold—he then continued, 

‘To-day is Shrove Tuesday, and not one ball. Among our great 
hats, this should be a matter of life and death. I, to be sure cannot 
give a dance, I a bachelor and a simple magistrate, but there is the 
sub-prefect, the mayor, the president of the court, the receiver. The 
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sub-prefect, he is a stingy fellow, like all the court officers of the pres- 
ent day, who with the excuse that he has a family to support, pockets 
all his fees. Then there is the mayor, he is a bigot, who would think 
it a sin to have a quadrille danced in his house! The president— 
another miser—but he is my superior in office, and I do not wish to 
speak ill of him. The receiver, he is sick, which is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for him, but all the others—one might think we lived among 
savages, but then savages dance. How shall I pass my evening ? 
Shall I go to play tric-trac with M. Loiselay, or lose my money in play- 
ing Boston with Madam Vernand. Tric-trac—Boston—what dissipa- 
tion, what reckless amusements, what would they say to it in Paris. 
Truly | must reform myself, If | go on in this way, I shall finish by 
becoming a Heliogabalus !” ; 

Victor Desiandes abandoned himself for sometime to a bitter laugh, 
as a man is apt to do, who has nothing but irony, to oppose to misfor- 
tune. Before he had recovered his usual equanimity, a female servant 
who had passed the canonical age, came familiarly in, with a letter in 
her hand, 

‘“‘ Lack a daisy,” cried the matron, (with the tone of authority, which 
housekeepers are apt to take with bachelors, be they young or old, 
whom they serve,) at the same time she opened the window and kin- 
died up the fire. ‘‘ It is mighty sensible to sit still, and be smoked in 
this way !” 

The substitute seized the letter, for in his position the smallest diver- 
sion becomes a favor. Before he broke the seal he examined it with 
an air of surprise, and looked a second time at the address, which bore 
the Paris post-mark. 

“This is certainly Blondel’s hand,” said he, “ but where the deuce 
did he get this magnificent coat of arms. Was it in his father’s wood- 

yard, or among the skins in his natural grandfather’s tannery. A cross 

—gules—field argent—tortoises, a lion in abyss. Pest !—this is feu- 
dal, with a witness, this might pass for the arms of a baron, returning 
from the crusades. Two months ago, he was contented with a crowned 
cypher, now he is the complete gentleman. The next time I hear from 
him he will be either Count or Marquis. Brave Blondel—let us see if, 
in the midst of his grandeur, he has sent me the money he owes me.” 

The young magistrate opened the letter, but he did not find there the 
bill of exchange, w hic h he expected. 

“« My dear Victor,” said his Paris correspondent, “ it is six o’clock in 
the morning, I have just returned from the English Ambassador’s ball, 
and as my plans for the day will not allow me to sleep, I am writing 
to you; for at this moment, sated as I am, with the enchantments of a 
fairy night, any other pleasure than that of conversing with you would 
be a dish too tasteless to keep me awake. Besides, if I do not write 
to you now, when shall I be able to find the possibility of doing it ? 

Time flies with such lightning rapidity, business and pleasures follow 
each other, on such a furious gallop, and embrace each other so closely, 
that, in all matters, it is necessary to take horses for the occasion ; every 
moment has its imperious employment. Do not then accuse me of neg- 
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ligence. If my correspondence is not always as regular as I should 
wish it to be, the fault is only in the whirlwind in which I live, and 
which carries me forward in spite of myself. Besides you are not the 
only one, with whom I am in arrears, you will find yourself, on the 
contrary, ina numerous, and I venture tosay, an exce lent company. To- 
day I have resolved to consecrate four hours to squaring up accounts, 
and I give you the preference to every one else, even to the Duchess 
San Sev erino, a delicious Italian,whom, for my intimate happiness, I met, 

the last summer, at the waters of Aix. I have also an important nego- 
tiation to carry on with Louis Reynard, one of the princes of finance ; 
but no matter, I will begin with you, friendship before either love or 
money. Having despatched my courier, I shall ride on horseback with 
the Marquis Grigneure, Count C astijars and Lord Cobham. We are 
going to eat a breakfast which Grigneure lost in a bet, at the Rocher 
de Cancale, and try to recover the appetites which we have been all 
night spoiling at the English Ambassador’s gala. It must be confessed 
every thing there was arranged with a magical caprice, and was won- 
derfully comfortable. Imagine for a supper room, a royal orange ry 
hung with white damask, flower pots transformed into side boards, lus- 
tres sparkling through the foliage, for guests the most beautiful women, 
and the most brilliant gentlemen in Paris. The Duke of Orleans and 
the Duke of Nemours were there eating and dancing like simple mor- 
tals. '™n a word, Albion has done the thing handsomely, and I owe him 
my regards for it.’ 

“Here | stop to ring for my valet, wail ask him for some tea. My 
head feels heavy, but I have not leisure to indulge in a head- tichia. In 
bringing me the tea, this stupid Frederick has just broken a cup— 
real Japan ; the fool is always doing mischief. Yesterday he dropped on 
the marble a cup from Cellini, the cutting of which alone cost me three 
hundred francs! I shall be obliged to send him away, to save my fur- 
niture from his murderous hands, and in consequence of this stroke of 
state policy, Eneas, an impudent little negro, whose intelligence has not 
reached so far as his years, my groom, will probably find himself ele- 
vated to the dignity of valet de “chambre. But where was 1? I was 
telling you, I believe, of a breakfast of oysters, to which a company of 
amiable gentlemen are the guests, on their return from the wood. “On 
leaving Borel we go to the barrier of Combat, to try some bull-dogs 
which Lord Cobham has had brou: ght from England. One of them, 
O’Connell (Lord Cobham’ is a tory) will fight with an animal on whom 
I have bet ten louis with Castijars. After the combat we shall return 
to make our usual appearance at the Café de Paris, the only place 
where a man who respects himself can dine, afterwards we must abdi- 
cate the frock-coat and boots, in favor of the dress coat and shoes and 
stockings. For Prima sera | shall go and sleep a couple of hours at 
the Opera, where my presence is indispensable, for Coralia, a charm- 
ing creature, passes this evening in the order of the t7gers in a pas de 
trois of the Diable Boiteux, and our box protects this debutante. After 
the ballet I shall go to present myself in two or three saloons of the 
faubourg St. Honore, then, having fulfilled my duties to the fashiona- 
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ble world, I shall go to exercise my carniverous rights at two o’clock, 
at the hall Ventadour! Lions and tigers, all our menagerie will be 
there, roarings and growlings, bacchanalia and saturnalia, infernal gal- 
lop. In conclusion we shall sup with Castijars the proprietor of Cora- 
lia, whose debut is to be celebrated by a féte worthy of the Regency. 
Afterward—afterward it will be daylight and it will be time to go to 
slee p- 7 

‘In your last letter, you asked me for some details of my manner of 
life. Here are some which are still fresh. I hope that your black 
gown will not be scandalised, and the fur of your epitoga will not bris- 
tle too high at my dissipation. Besides you will do wrong to judge of 
my conduct from ‘the specimen which |] have just given you. For me, 
my dear Victor, as for many others, the days follow, but ‘do not resem- 
ble each other. To day pleasure, to-morrow business. Very judicious 
sentence, is it not, and which will serve as a natural transition to arrive 
at one of the subje cts of my letter that I might have pe rhe aps forgotten. 
You know that I owe you three thousand francs. Eighteen months 
ago, when I came to Paris,. decided to try my fortune there, this money 
was very useful to me, for there is no harvest without seed time; and 
to conduct with success the campaign which I had resolved to open, 
some funds were necessary, which your friendship supplied me with. To- 
day, thanks to my resolution or to my stars, I find myself far above the 
precarious position from which I st: arted ; to- day I am beginning to reap 
the fruit of my efforts. It would be then very easy for me to repay 
you, and I s should do it at this very moment, if it had not been for an 
affair in which Louis Reynard offers me an interest, which presents 
itself under the most favorable auspices. It concerns the purchase of 
a considerable territory, the clearing the wood from which, combined 
with the sale of a part of-the land, will, according to the most moder- 
ate calculation, give a profit of two hundred per cent. This sale of a 
part will cover the price of the purchase of the whole, and we shall 
then remain the owners of a property, which notwithstanding its re- 
duction, must double its produc e in the hands of intelligent men. 

This affair, you will perceive, is one that a person would not wil- 
lingly refuse to take part in. At the present time, 1] am calling in 
funds which I want, and the purses of my friends must come in aid of 
my own—for I do not care to have recourse to those honest capitalists, 
who would act the Jew by me. I have therefore thought of you, my 
dear Victor. With your habits of order, it is impossible for you to 
spend at D**** your income, a prodigal would find it hard to do it. 
You have certainly laid up money, since you have been in your office, 
and I have no doubt your purse is abundantly furnished. If it were 
possible for you to advance me a few thousand francs of this cash, 
which you are suffering to lie unemployed, you would render me a 
service which I ask of you without ceremony, and ] know your friend- 
ship so well, that I do not make the least apology for proposing the 

matter to you. 

If you can accommodate me, you will do as you have already done, 
I have no doubt. In case you ‘should wish to take a small interest 
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in the affair in question, the money that you will send me, joined to 
the three thousand franes which I alre ady owe you, will form a share 
which I will join with mine, and account to you for. If any prejudice 
keeps you from taking an interest in a speculation which will increase 
your capital three-fold, I will remain purely and simply your debtor, 
and at the first return of the funds I will re pay you your money. An- 
swer me, | pray you, by return of the courier. In order to succeed, 
the business must be carried on promptly, and if you cannot render me 
this service, I must take other measures. 

My dear Victor, if you were a real friend you would take leave of 
your black gown, and come here and pass a month or two with me. 
I would be your escort through this modern Babylon, and notwithstand- 
ing the fast we would lead a merry life. 1 would present you to my 
little duchess, and make you acquainted with several persons of credit, 
who might be useful to your advancement. Think the matter over, 
my dear Victor, and believe in my unalterable friendship. 

Yours, GusTAvus. 

P. S.—Since my last letter I have changed my lodgings. My pres- 


ent address is M. Blondel de Gustan—or simply M. de Gustan, 15 Go- 
dot—Mauray St.” 


As he finished this letter, the young magistrate felt a sensation 
analogous to what is experienced by a caged bird, who sees one of his 
companions at liberty, and flying about in the free air. The apathy in 
which he had until then been plunge d, gave plac e suddenly to a mute 
agitation, during which the body, by a mechanical locomotion, seemed 
to wish to put itself in harmony w ith the over excitement of the mind. 
After having walked up and down his room with a r: ipid pace, for some 
time, he seized again his friend’s letter, re-read it, and remarked in 
a lea voice upon several passages in a way that betrayed his secret 
envy. “The English Ambassador—the Duchess San Severino—the 
Marquis de Grigneure—Lord Cobham—Sacris ty, what faces would old 
father Blondel make, if from the other world he could see his son in 
such company. He calls himself now M. de Gustan; he announces 
this fact to me as a very simple matter. They say our manners are 
growing republican—Molie re, where art thon? What is most amusing 
in the affair is, that in making himself noble upon his own authority, 
my friend Gustavus has thought it useless to learn how to spell and to 
write. What does he mean by his jargon. If this is the way they 
talk and act in Paris, 1 make them my best bow—hem—his valet de 
chambre, his negro—his horses—his Japan China—his Cellini cups. 
There is some affectation in this recital of his splendor—there he is, to 
be sure, become a Parisian and a great lord, he is not sorry to have a 
chance to dazzle with his luxury a poor davdd of the lower ranks who is 
so simple as to remain a citizen in a province.” 

The boastful language of the seductive lover of the Duchess San 
Severino, had awakened the suse eptibility of the young substitute, but 
not his distrust. The idea that the magnificent details which his 
friend had given could have any connexion with the demand for money, 
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with which the letter finished, did not enter his mind for a single mo- 
ment—-he saw only the overflowings of satisfied vanity in phrases 
where a clear-sighted reader would have suspected % calculation the 
most stupid; although he made use of apparently ta most careless 
forms. With the credulity natural to an honest man, who having 
always followed the straight road, cannot easily imagine that others 
take crooked print he took it all seriously and for trut bh—and although 
he criticised it, still believed the kind of golden prospectus in which 
Blondel de Gustan, according to the custom of borrowers, had singu- 
larly magnified a somewhat equivocal position. While he thought of 
the brilliant life which his correspondent was leading, the young magis- 
trate could not help turning sorrowfully to the monotonous existence 
to which he saw himself condemned. 

‘“‘] have heard that some people believe in the influence of certain 
Stars over our destiny,” said he, while he mechanically swallowed his 
cofiee, which had had time to cool. ‘“ Here is a man without fortune, 
without birth, without instruction, for at college he was the lowest in 
his class—without talents of any kind—well—this man said to himself, 
I will succeed, 1 will make my fortune—I will elevate myself to the 
top of the best society in Paris—and as he says, so he does. Every 
thing smiles upon him—he throws mone y out of the windows, and the 


money walks a at the door— 


1e sups with ambassadors, and goes 
when he pleases to visit the Duchesses—and all this without orthog- 
raphy. And I, whose family have been magistrates for many genera- 
tions, I who possess a mi dest but independent fortune of my own, who 
want neither information nor talents, nor spirit, I am losing the best 
years of my life in a miserable country town. If I were of an ambi- 
tious temper, and if the future had not something handsome in store 
for me, | might resign—but what——at thirty-five years | might be 
king’s attorney—at fifty president of the tribunal—a counsellor’s red 
robe or the office of advocate general—here is my staff as marshall of 
France. In the way in which he is going on Blondel will be a médlion- 
are at forty—and he will make a splendid marriage. How is it, that 
having started from a lower point than myself, he has already got 
higher? Am I inferior to him in any thing. Without vanity, I think 
I may say, No. I am his equal at all points. Why then does he 
march like a giant, while I fatigue myself in useless efforts without 
getting forward a step. He is at Paris and 1am at D****, This is 
the answer to the eniema—Paris, Paris. 

Victor Deslandes laid upon the table the buttered roll which he had 
not lifted to his mouth, and without thinking any more of his breakfast 
he fell into a reverie to which the striking of the clock put an end. 

‘* Nine o'clock,” cried he, awaking as from a dream, ‘‘ 1 must go to 
court.”’ 

The substitute hastily finished his toilet, arranged some papers in a 
portfolio of black morocco, which he took under his arm and went out. 
When he reached the street—he directed his steps toward a large build- 
ing, situated at the other corner of the square, and muttered as he ap- 
proached it—* Shall I be chained all my life to this cart?” 
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CHAP. II. 


The house into which Victor Deslandes entered, was one of those 
edifices unknown to Paris, upon which the Government of small cities 
heap all their favors, after having spent on them as much imagination 
and as little money as possible. They make a sort of architectural 
charade, of which the whole includes the most heterogeneous parts, and 
which, under the pretext of serving several ends, i is equally incon- 
venient for each destination. 

The City Hall of D****, offered a curious sample of this species of 
provincial monument, and its founders had a right to be proud of it as 
a chef-d-ouvre of municipal economy. At the first aspect it seemed 
incredible that a single building, of a moderate size, could be extensive 
enough to give room to all the kinds of service for which it was used — 
without mentioning the armory for a body of soldiery. The basement 
contained a granary, the depot of the fire engines, and the magazine 
where the decorations for the theatre were kept. The Mayor’s office 
and the Court of Justice shared in a brotherly manner the second story, 
to which the public arrived by means of a stair-case, which was cele- 
brated for ten leagues round. On the confines of the judicial region, 
and the domain of the municipal administration, was found between 
four walls covered with yellow plaister, a sort of neutral territory 
known under the name of, the hall of Pas Perdus, and consecrated in 
turn to the most discordant uses. Atall seasons of the year, the Mayor 
or his adjunct proceeded there to celebrate marriages, and during three 
months in the summer’ a travelling troop gave representations which 
recalled the scenes of the Roman Comique; then, towards the end of 
August, on the stage where Buridan had brandished his good Toledo 
blade, or where Madame Lucretia had distilled her poisons, on a sol- 
emn day, the Laureates of the college rose to receive their crowns, 
from the hand of the sub- prefect, and the other dignitaries of the place. 
This invaluable hall was besides put to a variety of uses, which time 
would fail to enumerate. There assembled the “electors — there local 
industry displayed its productions — there the national guard gave its 
feast, the travelling artist his concert; and finally at the beginning of 
every winter, the most amiable men of ‘'e city endeavored to get up 
subscription balls, which were to be heid there, but until now this 
attempt had failed from the apathy and parsimony combined, of the 
natives. 

Victor Deslandes crossed the hall of Pas Perdus, where were walk- 
ing, waiting for audience, some pleaders, escorted by their clients, and 
in their costume for combat. Toques and hats lowered before the sub- 
stitute, who responded to the salutes of which he was the object, with 
a measured air, and took on the left a stair-case leading to the vestry 
of the bar. After having donned the magisterial harness, the para- 
phernalia of which had never before seemed to him so cumbrous, he 
entered into the hall of Counsel, where were assembled the three 
members of the Tribunal. 

4* 
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‘* Come then, substitute ; you are half an hour too late,” said a little 
man with an apoplec tic physiognomy, t o him. 
‘“‘ Scarcely five minutes, president,” coldly responded Deslandes. 
‘Twelve minutes and a half,” said a large, thin man, who on ac- 
count of his bald head, his spectacles and the solemn accents with which 
he articulated his words, passed in the eyes of the vulgar for the strong 
head of the court. ‘* Twelve minutes and a half,”’ said he, looking at 
his watch. 
‘Twelve minutes and thirty seconds, the public officers should not 
be | cept waiting,” replied the preside nt in a dry tone. 
‘The public offi icers waited longer yesterday than they have been 
ob ge d to wait to-day,” answered the substitute, with vivac ity. 
‘‘ exactness is one of the duties of a magistrate,’ observed the bald 


he ded judge, in a dry tone, 

‘ Henceforth,” said the president, with a sharpness which seemed to 
ras ay some mysterious feeling, ‘‘ the audience will be opened when 
the clock strikes nine. The honorable substitute may be permitted to 
saw cat-gut in his chimney corner, instead of being at his post, but 


this will not prevent us from administering justice.” 

Wounded in his musical tastes, at least as much as in his magisterial 
dignity, Deslandes reddened, and biting his lips, murmured between 
his teeth, “ Sawing cat-gut. Beethoven, Onslow, Boccherini, Mar- 
garita ante porcos !”’ 

The third judge, whose face showed more good nature than genius, 
remarking the vexation displayed in the countenance of his young col- 
league, drew from his pocket a huge snuff-box, and hastened to pass it 
yound as a pac ifieator. 

The irascible president seized a pinch, with which he rudely rubbed 
his nose, and rung at the same moment his bell, while Deslandes, up- 
rizht and motionless before the chimney, affected a careless disdain. 
At the sound of the bell, a sort of sheriff, with a rubicund face, opened 
the duvors of the andience hall to the public, and the court began its 
sitting 

Religion draws its majesty from itself, and communicates it to the 
most humble objects which are dedicated to its use. A village church, 
poor and naked, inspires contemplation and respect, as much as a splen- 
did cathedral can do. God is great, and the place which he inhabits 
cannot be mean; but man is little, and his weakness leaves an impres- 
sion on all the institutions founded by himself. To be imposing, social 
justice needs pomp; with meagre appendages its illusions vanish. In 
a word, the dignity of the Pretorium is necessary, to be added to that 
of the judge. Though the Cour Royal at Paris, and even the Cour de 
Cassation do not offer a very magnificent spectacle, especially when 
compared to the vene ‘rable aspect ‘of the ancient Parliament, persons 
accustomed to either of these can hardly form an idea, of the provincial 
carelessness of certain of the inferior jurisdic tions, and of the disha- 
bille in which Themis there gives out her decrees. 

The Tribunal of D**** held its sittings in a narrow and obscure 
parallelogram, divided into two unequal parts by the bar, behind which 
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were seated the advocates and their clients. In the largest of these 
compartments, on a raised floor, opposite the door of entrance, was 
placed the bureau of the judges, flanked on the right by that of the 
public officers. The part reserved for the audience had no other furni- 
ture than an iron stove, the pipe of which formed an elbow a few feet 
above the floor, and then crossed the hall and passed through one of 
the partitions without any regard to elegance. Behind the bench a 
great picture, representing C hrist cruc ified, was replaced after the Rey- 
olution of July, by a pannel on which, in the midst of a bundle of tri- 
colored flags, appeared, under the title of Charter of 1830, the tables of 
the Mosaic Law, a code indestructibly engraved on stone, and become, 
by I know not what allegorical irony, ‘the emblem of those fragile 
things which in France are called Constitutions. The paper hangings 
had undergone a modification not less characteristic; to the gilded 
fleur de lys which had been originally scattered on the royal blue 

ground, had succeeded a my riad of coc ks, gallic in name and Ostro- 
goth in figure, which a patriotism, economical even in its ardor, had 
stage separately over every individual flower of the proscribed design. 
This fancy, which had emanated from the brain of the bald headed 
judge, had not obtained from the population of D**** all the success 
which it merited; for since this period the people had applied irrever- 
ently to the sanctuary of justice, the metaphorical name, which is given 
by the wits of Paris to the upper regions of the Boulevard Theatres. 

Besides the advocates, the parties interested, the members of the 
court, and the rubicund sheriff, who was just proclaiming in a loud voice 
the cause of Jean Baptiste Vachenet, the plainuff against the heirs of 
Boisrobert, the select public was reduced to a very few persons. There 
sat, in the corner of the privileged bench, the only lawyer, of an ad- 
vanced standing, of whom the bar of the city could boast. He took 
the Civil Code very patiently, by the help of a romance of Paul de Koch 
concealed in the crown of his hat. Behind the bar stood, for want of 
seats, three or four gentlemen, who were very constant attendants, 
especially i in winter, to whom the ceurt room served as an asylum three 
hours in a day, and. who were making a gratuitous course of the study 
of jurisprudence, while they warmed the mselves at the expense of the 
state. Pushing still further the industry of poverty, a little ragamuffin 
as proudly tattered as one of Murillo’s beggars, had found a kitchen, 
where the others only sought a hearth. Crouching i in the eastern style 
before the stove, he had thrust slyly into it half a dozen potatoes, and 
while he tvaited for his breakfast to be cooked, he amused himself in 
cutting the floor with his knife, under pretence of engraving his name 
there ; for the fellow was of a literary turn, and in his better days had 
attended a school of mutual instruction. 

Victor Deslandes seated himself cn the bench, with an anxious coun- 
tenance, which caused a secret unc.siness to the pleaders, a race of 
people accustomed to interpret, according to their own interest, the 
physiognomy of the magistrate. The substitute had examined in his 
study the case in which he was to be engaged ; his mind was made up 
on the subject, and according to the custom of many of his colleagues, 
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he had too good an opinion of his law knowledge, to think that the ar- 
guments of ‘counsel, could change his views by giving him any new 
light. Instead of losing time in listening to the plaintiff's counsel who 
was beginning to speak, in atone more shrill than melodious, he al- 
lowed his thoughts to float off at will into one of those reveries, the 
capricious current of which, carries the imagination far away, while it 
continues to reflect on the surface the immovable image of outward 
objects. While his mind, sharpened by the letter of Blondel, evoked 
silently the illusive enchantments of Parisian life, his eyes wandering, 
here and there, interrogated with a mechanical aversion, a spectacle to 
which the habits of eighteen months had not yet accustomed him, and 
the vulgarity of which had never seemed to him so shocking and dis- 
agreeable as at this moment. The smoky aspect of the hall, the low 
character of the audience, the apparent drowsiness of the judges, 
the alternate cackling of the counsel, fighting with their lungs, more 
than with the argument, like cherry trees planted in a hedge, the per- 
petual motion of the fat sheriff, w ho went and came with as little care 
as if he had been in his own house, every thing in a word, even to the 
innocent winged animals on the paper hangings, made him feel an im- 
pression of antipathy, very nearly approaching disgust. 

It is all over, and I will have nothing more to do with it, thought he 
moving convulsively on his seat, this hen-coop in which I am shut up 
is a pneumatic mac hine which stifles me. I must have fresh air, a 
broader horizon. To continue to live in this way, is to commit a per- 
petual suicide. At the end of the account, I am certainly made 2 
something else than to give decisions respecting the boundary of 
field, or a partition fence. Every being has his element, the fish te 
the water, qui adrupeds the earth, birds have the empire of the air. I 
feel my wings, why should I crawl rather than fly? What is Blon- 
del doing now ¢ it is only ten o’clock, he is undoubtedly still asleep, 
but soon, what an existence, active, brilliant, entire. He dines, perhaps 
with the English ambassador, perhaps he is doing still better, he is 
dining with the Duchess San Severino. All this success, all these 
pleasures, all these honors, without injuring the progress of his for- 
tune, on the contrary, helping it forward. This is living, while I 

The reverie of Deslandes was suddenly interrupted by the solemn 
phrase, pronounc ed by the president of the Tribunal, in a surly tone— 
“The Public Officer will speak.” Submitting to this appeal, like 
the soldier to the order which directs him to present arms, the young 
substitute shook off his melancholy, and rising slowly, drew up the head 
of his toque, with a solemn gesture. In his harangue which was less 
mellifluous than usual, while he decided for one of the parties, he en- 
deavored to show that both the lawyers had pleaded in an inc omplete 
or erroneous manner, and that they had committed several judicial 
heresies, which he could not help pointing out. In support of this 
opinion, a system in which the members of the court willingly place 
their self-love, he cited several decrees of the Royal Courts, the j juris- 
prudence of the Court of Cassation, and finally, an apparently peremp- 
tory argument, and which was skilfully reserved until the peroration, 
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a judgment of the Court before which he was speaking. At this quo- 
tation, which no one had foreseen, the judges exchanged Jooks with an 
astonished air. 

‘Do you recollect that we have given this judgment?’ said the 
president to his colleagues in a whisper. 

The bald headed judge took off his spectacles, leaned himself back 
on the bench and remained some time with his eyes closed in a se- 
verely pensive attitude; the third member of the bench took several 
pinches of snuff in succession, then both, having vainly interrogated 
their memories, answered in the negative. 

“The Court,” said the president, with a crabbed smile, “is of opi- 
nion that the public officer has committed an error of memory, the 
court does not recollect having given any decision in a case analogous 
to the present one.” 

At this moment the fat sheriff found himself kneeling before the stove 
into which he was insinuating a fagot, after having confiscated the 
half cooked breakfast of the young loafer. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. President,” said he, suddenly raising his head, 
“the honorable substitute is in the right. You gave the judgment he 
speaks of eight years ago, in the case of Marlot against Boischard, | 
remember it very well, for the said Marlot had a dog, o 

‘‘ Sheriff,” interrupted the president, with a severe tone, “‘ why don’t 
you come and take my seat, w hile | go and take care of your fire? 
Don’t you see the hall is full of smoke 2” 

At this reproof of his master, the sheriff took the poker, and hastened 
to arrange the wood in the stove, the door of which he closed. After- 
wards raising himself from his stooping position, and addressing the 
little circle of persons around him, in whose eyes he was a personage 
almost as important as the judges themselves— 

“This is how they go,” said he, in a low tone, “ to-day white at 
to-morrow black ; at “the end of a fortnight they will forget what jud 
ments they have given, and then if any ‘body else has a better memo» 
they are angry. 

‘Your president has not a very gentle manner, 
lawyers. 

‘Do not say a word,” said the sheriff, shrugging his shoulders, 9Ut 
do you want to know what this all means? M. Bescherin want to 
marry his daughter to M. Deslandes — it seems that M. Desland ¢ lid 
not fancy the thing, and I do not wonder, for the girl is decidedls$ 
From that moment M. Bescherin is worse than a hedge-hog, an am 
the one who always gets the worst from him. I would have beemore 
on my guard ; when one belongs to justice they ought never to ¢ into 
a passion and treat people brutally.’ 

“Mr. Mathiot, give me my potatoes, if you please,” said + child 
deprived of his break! fast, with an humble air. 

The sheriff seized the rogue by the ear and dragged bh to the 
door. 

“Out of the room, rascal,” said he, with a terrific tone, adeg to this 
apostrophe a kick, which, thanks to the agility of the patie reached 
only vacuity. 


”” 


said one of ‘€ 
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According to the e xpression of Sheriff Mathiot, the court passed from 
white to black, pronouncing a decree diametrically opposite to the one 
they had given some years before ; such things h: appen, every day, all 
over France. After having for a long time decided a contested case in 
one way, it is rare that a court does not give an entirely opposite judg- 
ment. We call this reviewing jurisprudence, a variety, more useful 
than is supposed, for if in similar cases the application of the laws were 
immutable, at the end of a certain time the subjects of controversy 
would be exhausted, and the sources of law-suits dried up. What 
would then become of lawyers, pleaders and judges? A little incon- 
sistency is not unbecoming to justices, it ke eps the pleaders in breath, 
as the coquetry of |: adie $ attracts admirers. 

The judgment of the court was in opposition to the decision of the 
young magistrate, and this pushed his ill-humour to the highest point. 

‘“‘] will not stay fifteen days longer with these brute beasts,” said he 
as he returned home, ‘tI have made up my mind ; enough of magistracy 
of this sort. I will give in my resignation, I will throw my robes to 
the winds, and I will go to Paris. Who can blame me —to vegetate 
for ever in acity where there is not a pretty woman, nor a sensible 
man, where for want of a fourth musician we are obliged to execute 
the quartettos of Haydn, without a second violin, just as they play 
whist with a Dummy. No upon my soul things shall not go on so. | 
am here like Ovid among the Sarmatians, but Ovid was exiled and I 
am free. Paris is the only place where one can be said to live. Pa- 
ris then, and as soon as possible.” 

Victor Deslandes passed the rest of the day in strengthening himself 
in a resolution which he had long since formed and often meditated 
upon. After dinner his resolution being irrevocably fixed, he thought 
of the means of executing it, and went to pay an interested visit to the 
only inhabitant of the city, with whom he had formed an habitual and 
ntimate ac quaintanc e. 

M. de Loiselay, at whose house the substitute presented himself in 

e evening, was an ancient emigrant, in a green old age, who always 

iked, with his head up, his shoulders even, and his foot firm. He 

‘ys a brave hunter, jovial gnest, ple ive dagood game at cards, was 

Pant to the ladies, and ~ declared foe of romantic literature. He 
Wt to mass on Sunday, fasted on Friday, and confided the care of 
hhouse to a ve ry pretty house-keeper of two and twenty. Since the 
re\tion of July, he no longer wore the cross of St. Louis, which was 
Mthted he me by the suppression of the flewr de lys, and he ab- 
stal{ from going to elections under the pretence that an oath 1s an 
oath To the exclusion of eve ry other journal he subscribed for the 
Gaz of France, and the Charivari. Finally, to finish with a single 
trait, sketch of his character; in ag he made the journey to Cob- 
lentz, 1815 the one to Ghent, and in 1830, that of Holy Rood. 

WE Victor entered the saloon, “ei with figured tapestry, where 
the olcentleman gene rally was to be found, he discovered him seated 
near @arkling fire, in front of which on a little inlaid table stood a 

chess b-q. already furnished with its men. 
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‘You see I expected you,” said M. de Loiselay, laying on the chim- 
ney piece a volume of the Memoirs of Casanova, the amusing reading of 
which he was just beginning. ‘ So, so, what is this they have been 
telling me, you have been quarrelling with your president.” 

“Yes and no,” said the substitute, sitting down, ‘*] wish him no ill, 
but I fancy he could not say as much of me. 

“What fault does he find with you ?” 

‘The bad taste I have shown in not falling desperately in love with 
his daughter.” ' 

“You would have deserved to be despised if you had done so,” said M. 
de Loiselay, laughing, ‘* she is furiously ugly, the little Besc herin, and 
she has no right to be, for what fortune will she have 2 eighty thousand 
francs, a hundred thousand at most; with a fortune no larger than that, 
one must be pretty, or expect to die unmarried. It is not so easy now- 
a-days to marry one’s daughters. I know something about it myself. 
There is Isaura, my only daughter, to whom will revert at some future 
day, as far off as may be, a good tw enty three thousand pounds, three 
quarters in lands. Isaura did not marry till she was seven and tw enty, 
and then to whom? To M. Piard—a creditable man to be sure, a 
counsellor of state, and on the way to become a minister, but M. Pi- 

ard, after all. This shews that the pretensions of President Bescherin 
are a little exaggerated. Without compliment, you have a right to look 
for something higher than Madamoiselle Besc herin.” 

“ Since you have the goodness to say so,” said Deslandes, “ I may 
venture to own that I am of your opinion.”’ 

a Besides, where is the haste for you to marry 2?” continued the old 
emigré ; ‘‘ it is ten years before you need think seriously of it. Be- 
tween now and then, make your road, change your black robe for a 
red one, become advoc ate ceneral, attorney ceneral—” 

. Keeper of the seals,” interrupted the substitute, laughing. 

‘‘ Do not think of that,” answered M. de Loiselay, vou will go for- 
ward to the ruin of my illustrious son-in-law, M. Piard, and if he knew 
that I encouraged you to enter the race with him, he would never for- 
give me.” 

‘ Sir,”’ said Deslandes, after a moment’s silence, “the interest you 
have always shown for me, induces me to make a full confession to 
you.” 

‘‘T hear you, my dear Deslandes,” answered M. Loiselay, with the 
kindness with which the confidence of a young man usually inspires 
an old one. : 

‘““T am ambitious,” answered the substitute, with a fixed manner. 

‘ Absolvo te. As yet the sin is only venial; at your age, I should 
probably have said, I am in love. But the young people ‘of the pre- 
sent day do not resemble those of my times. You are ambitious then; 
After ?”” 

‘‘He who wishes the end wishes for the means. With ambition, 
what can I do here? Die of a moral consumption more cruel than 
physical decay. I feel myself really sick, and I desire to seek fora 
cure.” 
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‘‘Go to Paris,” said M. de Loiselay, with a short accent. 
“| was thinking of it,”? answered Deslandes, parodizing the simple 
answer which the old knight of the crusade made to the Queen of 
France. 

‘* What detains you ?” 

‘In the first place, I have no ready money, and it will cost mea 
good deal.” 

“T have twenty thousand spare francs in the hands of my man of 
business, they are at your order. 

‘A thousand thanks; I expected nothing less from your kindness — 
I will give you security on my estate at Charniere.”’ 

‘‘No, no security, that will give you useless trouble. Between 
honest people a note suffices, and when I mention a note, it is only 
because we are all mortal, and it is well always to have one’s affairs 
in order. 

‘Twenty thousand francs is a sum much more considerable than | 
shall need,” observed the substitute. 

From the delicacy of a gentleman, perhaps also because he knew 
the perfect solvability of Deslandes, M. de Loiselay had refused the 
security which had been offered him. But he did not care to cut up 
in piec -emeal the mone y he was going to invest. 

“If you are determined to succeed,” said he to the borrower, do not 
consider a few thousand francs, more or less. Nothing comes back 
better, than money skilfully laid out. At Paris one must appear rich. 
Without that, there is no safety. They never give any thing to peo- 
ple who appear to want any thing. The solicitor in a cabriolet goes 
before the solicitor on foot, the solicitor in a caleche, passes by them 
both. Permit me to offer you myself as an example. On my return 
from my emigration, I had not a farthing left, the greater part of my 
property had been sold, my wood land alone, was fortunately under 
sequestration. On this hope a good Jew lent me ten thousand francs, 
these ten thousand francs lasted me in Paris only three months, but 
during these three months, I cantered on such spirited horses by the 
side of Madame Talliens’ carriage, | gave such good breakfasts to the 
men in office with whom I had business, I made so much of an ap- 
pearance —I was not then an old grey headed fellow—=in a word, 
[ managed so well that I recovered my wood lands. Do you think 
I regretted my ten thousand francs ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,I see that you are right,” answered the substitute, “‘ and if you 
are willing to lend me the sum in question, I shall be very grateful to 
you, for the favor.” 

** Agreed, I will speak tomy man of business, and he will give you 
a bill upon his banker in Paris.” 

‘‘ Now there is one more service I have to ask of you, will you have 
the goodness to give me a letter of recommendation to Maaame Pi- 
ard ? iL 

“If you had not thought of that, you would not have given mea 
very exalted idea of your talents as a solicitor,” answered M. de Loise- 
lay, with a malicious smile ; “‘ my daughter has credit, my daughter is 
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powerful, if she takes an interest in you, you cannot but succeed—I 
will give you a friendly letter to her, and I do not doubt but your 
amiable and agreeable manners, will do all that can be wished. When 
do you set out ?” 

‘** As soon as I have resigned my office,’’ said Deslandes. 

‘“* Resign your office! folly ! said the old man; ‘‘ have you seen the 
circus riders ? they leap from one horse to another without touching 
the ground; it is thus »e must manage with places. Recollect that it 
is much more easy to obtain a second than a first. Do not resign your 
place, til you have made sure of another. You have only to ask leave 
of absence, for the present. The vacation is at hand, and a month 
there, will enable you to examine the country.” 

‘** Your advice is as wise as your conduct is kind,” said Deslandes, 
‘and I will follow it step by step.’ 

“This modesty and docility are the more meritorious, because these 
two virtues are not those on which the youth of the present day pique 
themselves. You must know that I really take a great interest in you, 
or | should not willingly resign myself to ‘lose the society of one, w hose 
place I do not know how I shall fill. What will become of my game of 
chess ? and speaking of chess, do you not want to take your revenge ?” 

“T was going to ask you to give it me,” said the substitute, too well 
pleased with the result of the conversation to fail in complaisance to- 
ward an old man who had done him a favor with so good a grace. 

The two speakers, henceforth mute, sat down on each side of the 
chess board; and Deslandes, distracted with his new plans, lost two 
games. 

You play like a lover, 
asy a victory. 

A lover! thought the ambitious substitute with a secret disdain. 
The soul is an hour-glass, of which the head and the heart, form the 
two receptacles, when one empties, the other is filled. With me, thank 
heaven, it is the brain which is full. 

(To be continued.) 


”* said M. de Loiselay, discontented with so 
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The Count d’ Argout, governor of the bank of France, has, in the 
name of the Council General, presented a report of the general results 
of the operations of the bank for the last year, compared with those of 
several preceding years. ‘The following summary embraces the sub- 
stance of this report. 

The perturbations, which, from the year 1836, have been successive- 
ly manifested, with greater or less force in some of the foreign markets, 
have, by their reaction, been felt in France. The bank, by the 
promptness of its intervention, contributed, in an efficient manner, to 
check the evil at its source. In 1839, the unusual extent, of its dis- 
counts served to avert the crisis which threatened the national market. 
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The aggregate of discounts on commercial paper, advances on lin- 
gots, and loans on rents, amounted, 
In 1837, to - - - . ° 939,000,000 franes. 
1838, ~< «© @ « «» gee » 


1,454,000,000 












1839, - - - - 








Total of the three years, - - - 3,367,000,000 “* 


During these vicissitudes, the bank continued its rate of discount 
invariably at 4 per cent., so that the general rate of interest has not 
sensibly varied in France, while in other countries it has risen to 6, 8, 
and 10. per cent. per annum, and to 2 and 3 percent. a month. It is 
always in periods of embarrassment, that the bank has provided the 
most abundantly for the wants of commerce and industry. 

Not only has the mass of operations been increased, but the admin- 
istration has been improved, so that the general welfare has felt the 
utility of it. We have heretofore given an account of improvements 
realized in the course of former years. The loans upon rents, the 
discounts daily, the payment of the net produce of the note on the d: iy of 
the discount, the drawing of bills to order, the establishment of four 
branches, the admission to discount of paper presented by the depart- 
mental banks—all these are improvements, the effects of which become 
every day more perceptible. The year 1839 has not been barren of 
improvements. 

The bank has admitted to discount effects payable in localities, 
where there are no offices. Some commercial cities, situated in the 
proximity of these same offices, have been admitted to present to them 
their paper directly. The erection of a fifth branch has been voted, on 
the request of the chamber of commerce of Grenoble. The bank has 
taken measures with the government to obtain from the legislature 
certain facilities which will permit it to satisfy the applications of sev- 
eral other departments. 

The increase of the services rendered by the bank must necessarily 
have been felt upon the dividends. They have risen to 144 francs, for 
the two half years of 1839. Never before have they attained to an 
equal sum. The chief increase of discounts has been on the deposite 
of lingots, and on paper of commerce. The advances upon lingots, in 
1838, varied from 1,700,000 francs, to 5,000,000, and in 1839 they 
amounted to 28,000,000. The sums advanced successively upon this 
description of security, amounted, in 1838, to 30 millions, and in 1839, 
to 195 millions ; making an increase of 165 millions in favor of 1839. 
The increase of discounts on business paper, was still greater, in the 
course of the two years. They rose from 801 millions, to 1,047,000,- 
000, making an augmentation of 246 millions. 

Of 638,500 effects of commerce, discounted in 1839, 66,500 were 
securities for 199 francs and less; 278,500 were of amounts from 200 to 
999 francs; and 295,000 were 1000 and over. This shows the favor 
exhibited to persons of small business. The average value of effects 
discounted rose from 1390 francs, to 1639. The average length of time 
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which the effects discounted had to run, was, in 1838, 56 days, and in 
1839, 57 2-3 days. 

The private deposites have fluctuated from 41 millions to 69 millions. 
Those of the Treasury rose to 170 millions in September, 1838. In 
September, 1839, the amount was reduced to 143 millions ; on the Ist of 
January it amounted to 169 millions. 

The average circulation, in 1838, was 210 millions francs. In 1839, 
it amounted to 212,700,000. The difference was only 2,700,000, while 
the operations of the central bank were increased from 894 millions, to 
1,315, or 424 millions. 

The emission of bills payable to order diminished from 9,141,000 to 
7,855,000. 

The aggregate of payments in 1838, was 7,166,000,000 ; in 1839 it 
amounted to 7,478,000,000, making an augmentation of 312 millions. 

The effects protested in 1839, amounted to the sum of 205,945 
francs, but the recoveries effected within the year amounted to 97,154, 
so that there remained in arrear,at the end of the year, 108,791 francs. 

The administrative expenses of 18538, exclusive of extraordinary ex- 
penses, amounted to 957,000 francs ; those of 1839 to 1,05 20,000 franes. 
The increase of 65,000 francs was almost exclusively in the materiel. 
The persons employed have redoubled their zeal, to meet all the wants 
of the service, notwithstanding the increase of labor. 

The operations of the branches have been much increased. The 
branch discounts in 1837, amounted to 25 millions; in 1838, 83 mil- 
lions ; and in 1839, 138 millions. ‘The increase of the last year in com- 
parison with 1838, was 66 per cent. This was unequally shared among 
the offices. At St Quentin the increase was 22 per cent. in Rheims 
83 per cent. in Montpellier 63 per cent. and in St. Etienne 117 per 
cent. At this last named office, was discounted about 30 millions of 
paper presented by the merchants of Lyon. The gross produce of the 
four offices was 866,000 francs, of which 533 ,000 francs, was from the 
discount of paper payable in Paris, and 333 000 paper payable at the 
places where it was discounted. The expenses, including the transport 
of specie, amounted to 229,000 francs. 

The average circulation of the branches in 1838, was 2,000,000 
francs, in 1839, 2,500,000. [This amount is very small, notwithstanding 
the bills are paid at sight by the bank at Paris. The reason, besides 
the disinclination of the public to circulate paper, is that the smallest 
bills issued are of 250 francs. The principal circulation is silver. ] 

The relations of the Bank of France with those of the departments 
have more than doubled. In 1838 the discounts and loans upon rentes 
to those establishments amounted to 14,474,000 francs; in 1839, to 
30,595,000. The Banks of Lyon, Marseilles, Toulouse, Orleans, 
Blavee. and Lille, are all of very recent creation. It is hardly two 
years since any of those establishments have asked of the Bank of 
France, to re-discount the paper which they take upon Paris, or to make 
them advances upon the transfer of rentes. The bank is very ready 
to comply with these propositions ; for these re-discounts, by renewing 
the capital of the departmental banks, enable them to give a greater 
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extent to their operations. This aid which is afforded them, is there- 
fore profitable to the commerce of the principal towns of the kingdom. 
According to all probabilities, this kind of transactions will progressive- 
ly assume a considerable extension. 

The government has just presented a project of a law for the pro- 
longation of the charter of the bank. The Chambers will soon have 
occasion to appreciate the services which this great establishment has 
rendered to them. It is not for us to enumerate them at present. Let 
us have confidence in the wisdom of the legislative powers of the gov- 
ernment. 

[In addition to what is stated in the above report of the Bank of 
France, it may be stated that the average circulation of the Bank of 
Bordeaux, in the year 1839, was 14 millions, that of the Bank of Lyon, 
a little more than 9 millions, and that of the nine departmental banks, 
these two included, was 46 millions. 

The fourteen banks of France, including the four branches, and the 
nine departmental banks, in 1839, together offered an aggregate of 
discounts amounting to 1,633,000,000, and a total circulation of 
26 1,500,000. | 
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Jax. 1. The Legislature of Massachu- | 5, 1840, compared with that of the year 


setts met. In the Senate, 26 members were wilde ‘Jen. 5. 1839. 
present. Daniel P. King of Essex, was Year ended | Year ended 
chosen President, on the third ballot, by Jan. 5, 1839. | Jan. 5, 1840. 
13 votes. Leonard M. Parker, had 1!1 oe > 
votes and Mr. Whitmarsh 1, and one | Customs. . . . . . 19,154,729 19,840, 213 
member did not vote. Charles C, Cal- Excite. . . . . . 11,864,114 
houn was re-chosen Clerk. a Ss » + os yn es74,401 
In the House of Representatives, Lu- | post-ogies °°.” 1.525,000 17519.000 
ther S. Cushing, was re-elected Clerk. Crown Lands. . . . . = 170,000 160 ,000 
On the choice of Speaker, 472 members Miscellaneous. . . . . 80,704 86,610 
voted Robert C Winthrop of Boston, Tite) Oodinces Revenn “33,062,297 | "43.844.330 
the Speaker of the last House, was chosen  Jmprest Moneys, &e. . . 509.260 416,896 
by 239 votes. Nathaniel Wood, of Fitch- R: payments of Advances . 604,462, | 739,183 
burgh, had 221 votes, Charles Allen of _. —— —_—_——— 
Worcester 9, and there were 3 scattering ; Tota Income . . . 44,176 014 | 45,000,409 
plurality for Mr. Winthrop, 6. Several Increase on the produce of this year 
members from the western part of the £524,395. Decrease on the last quarter, 
State were detained from their seats, in compared with the produce of the corres- 
consequence of a deep snow which fell , ponding quarter of last year £342,245. 
last week in the interior of the state, Jan 10. The new postage regulations 
and obstructed the travelling. went into operation in Great Britain, by 
Subsequently, when all the members| which a letter without regard to its en- 
had arrived and when 12 vacancies in the closures, provided it do not weigh over 
Senate were filled, the relative strength half an ounce, is conveyed from any 
of the two parties proved to be,in the Sen-| place in the United Kingdom, to any 
ate, Whig 22, Administration 18, and in other place therein, for a postage of 1d. 
the House of Representatives Whig about which is equal to two cents; and to any 
Administration 240. place in the British empire, in any part 
Jan. 6. Net produce of the Revenue of the world for 1s. or 24 cents. The post- 
of Great Britian, for the year ending Jan. | age is payable in advance. As the war- 
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rant of the lords Commissioners of the | 


‘Treasury, promulgating the details of this 
new arrangement, contains information, 
important to be known in this country as 
well as in Engiand, the substantial parts 
of it are here annexed. After reciting the 
powers conferred by an act of parliament 
passed at the last session, and repealing 
the rates before established the warrant 
orders as follows :-— 

And we hereby further order and direct 
that this present warrant shall come into 
operation on the tenth day of January, 
1540, and that all letters which, on or at- 
ter that day, shall be posted in any town 
or place within the United Kingdom, or 
shall be brought from parts beyond the 
seas to any port or place within the United 
Kingdom,or shall be sent between the Uni- 
ted Kingéom and places beyond the seas, 
or between any of the other places here- 
inafter mentioned, shall be subject tothe 
several regulations and rates hereinafter 
contained. 

And we further order and direct that 
letters transinitted by the post shall not in 
future be charged with the British rate of 
postage, according to the nuimber of in- 
closures, but by weight, as hereinafter 
mentioned. 

And we hereby fix and limit the follow- 
ing scale of weight of letters to be trans- 
mitted by the post, and we subject such 
letters, on and after the said 10th day ot 
January, 1840, to the following rates of 
postage, (that is to say :)— 

On every letter, not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, there shall be charged 
and taken one rate of postage. 


Onevery letter,exceeding halfanounce, | 


and not exceeding one ounce in weight, 
there shall be charged and taken two rates 
of postage 

On every letter, exceeding one ounce, 
and not exceeding two ounces in weight, 
there shall be charged and taken four rates 
of postage. 

On every letter, exceeding two ounces, 
and not exceeding three ounces in weig!it, 
there shall be charged and taken six rates 
of postage. 


And on every letter, exceeding three | 


ounces, and not exceeding four ounces in 
weight, there shall be charged and taken 
eight rates of postage. 

And for every ounce in weight above 


the weight of four ounces, there shall be | 
charged and taken two additional rates of 


postage ; and every fraction of an ounce, 
above the weight of four ounces, shall be 
charged as one additional ounce. 

And we order and direct that no letter 


75 


exceeding sixteen ounces in weight, shall 
in any case be forwarded by the post be- 
tween places within the United Kingdom, 
except addresses to her Majesty, Parlia- 
meutary petitions, printed votes and pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, letters addressed 
to or despatched by any of the Govern- 
ment offices or departments, or any public 
officer having now the privilege of trank- 
ing by virtue of his office, deeds, if trans- 
mitted under such regulations and restric- 
tions as the Postmaster-General shal] from 
time to time appoint, and letters to and 
from places beyond the seas. 

And we hereby fix and limit the follow- 
ing rates of postage to be paid to her 
Majesty's Postinaster-General for the use 
of her Majesty, on letters posted and 
transmitted by the post, on and after the 
loth day of January, 1840; and we order 
and direct the same to be charged and 
paid accordingly, that is to say :— 

Inland Letters. On all letters not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce in weight, trans- 
mitted by the post, between places within 
the United Kingdom (not being letters 
sent to or from parts beyond the seas,) 
there shall be charged and taken one 
uniform rate of postage of one penny, 
without reference to the number of sheets 
or-pieces of paper or enclosures of which 
| the same may be comprised, or to the 
distance or number of miles the same 
shall be conveyed; and that on all such 
letters, if exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, there shall be charged and taken 
progressive and additional rates of postage 
(each additional rate being estimated at 
me penny,) according to the scale of 
weight and number of rates hereinbe- 
| fore fixed and declared; provided that 
| such postage of one penny, and such pro- 

gressive and additional postage, be pre- 

pa.d at the time of posting such letters ; 
| but, in case such postage on any such let- 
ters shall not be pre-paid when posted, 
| there shall be charged on such letters a 
postage of double the amount to which 
such letters would otherwise have been 
lab'e under this present warrant 
| That all letters forwarded under the au- 
thority of the Postmaster-General, by pri- 
vate vessels or packet-boats, and trans- 
| mitted between places in the United King- 
| dom, shall be considered as forwarded by 
the post between such places, and be 
charged accordinyly 

Colonial Letters, by packet. That on all 
letters, not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, transmitted between any place 
within the United Kingdom, wherever 
| situate and any other of the British do 


2 
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minions or colonies, by packet-boat, and 
not through France (including, however. 
and from the East Indies by 
wav of Falmouth and Alexandria), there 
shall be charged and taken one uniforin 
rate of British postage of one shilling; 
and, if exceeding such weight, then pr 

eressive and additional rates of postage 
according to the seale of weight and num- 
ber of rates hereinbefore contained, each 
additional rate being estimated at one 


letters to 


shilling. 

S'ip Letters. —That on all letters trans- 
mitted by vessels not being packet-bonts, 
between the United Kingdom and any 
place beyond the seas (including Cey lon, 
the Mauritius, the Cape of Good H pe, 
and the East Indies). there shall be chare- 
ed and taken for British postage the rates 
following, at whatever place within the 
United Kingdom the same may be posted 


or delivered, that is to say, if not exceed- 


ing half an ounce in weight, one uniform 
and if exceeding such 
and additional 


rate of eightpence ; 
weight, then progressive 
rates of postage according to the scale of 


weielt, 


and number of rates hereinbefore 
contiined, estimating and charging each 
additional rate at &d. 

Foreign Letters.—That all 
not exceeding half an ounce in 
transmitted b 

Between any part of the United King- 
dom and France, or any other foreign 
country through France (letters to and 
from any of her Majesty's colonies or 
dominions excepted), there shall be charg- 
ed and taken uniform rates of postage of 
the like amounts as are now payable by 
law on single letters transmitted between 
London and any such foreign country 

tJetween the United Kingdom and for- 
eign parts (except France and any foreion 
country through France), or between the 
United Kingdom and any of her Majesty's 
colonies or dominions through a foreign 
country, or between any ports, islands, or 
places out of the United Kingdom, there 
shall be charged and taken the like rates 
of British postage as are by law now pay- 


lette Ts 
weicht, 


on 


post— 


able in respect to single letters so trans- 
uniform rates 


between any such places are 


mitted, (letters on which 
of postage 
now legally payable being still liable to 
and charged therewith, according to the 
respective amounts thereof) ; and the said 
letters whether at present rated from or 
to the port of departure and arrival of the 


* The postage on letters from London to France, 
gulated by treaty, and ts, for a single letter 
10d.; te Spain and Portugal or Italy, through 
France, ls. 7d., to Switzerland Is. 2d.; Germany, 


Is 4d. 


is sre 


“Ket c 


onveying the same or not, shall. 
or the purposes of this warrant, be deem- 
ed and considered to be so rated, 
es shall be charged and taken aeccord- 
ingly. 

And on every letter so transmitted (let- 
ters chargeable with uniform rates of post- 


ive as af 


and the 


ro 4 
hcl 


‘ 


resaid excepted.) which shall be 

posted within the United Kingdom, at 

any other place than the port ot depart- 

ure, of the packet by which the same 

| forwarded, or delivered at, or 

mill be addressed to. any other 

within the United Kingdom then 

port at which the packet 
arrive, and not 

ounce in weight, an in- 

two-penes, shall be charged 

in addition to the rates of 


postage now payable thereon as 


bringing 


1) 
Sine Sika exceed- 


half an 
l rate of 
and taken, in 
British 
aforesaid. 

\nd on every letter 
hereinbefore respectively mentioned, ex- 
weeding half an ounce in weight, (letters 

uniform are payable as 
j 


aloresaid included) there shall be charge a 


so transmitted, as 


on which rates 


ind taken progressive and additional 
rates of British postage. according to the 
weight and number of rates here- 
inbefore contained, estimating and chare- 

additional the amount 
hereinbefore directed, to be ch irged and 
taken on every letter so transmitted not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, and 


charging the inland rate (if any) as afore- 


1 
scale of 


1 . ‘ 
Inge eaca rate, at 


said, 

And we further order and direct, that, 
in all which the British 
hereinbefore directed to be charged on 
letters transmitted by post, between the 
United Kingdom and foreign parts, or 
between the United Kingdom and any 
of her Majesty's colonies, or dominions 
through a foreign country. or between 
any places out of the United Kingdom, 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
shall exceed the duty of postage which 
would be payable by law according to the 
existing rates on single Jetters so trans- 
mitted, in case this warrant had not been 
made, there shall be charged and taken 
on such letters, the like rates of postage, 
only and no more,as would by law be 
payable, according to the existing rates 
by distance or otherwise, in respect of 
such single letters; and on any such let- 
ters exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
there shall be charged and paid, the pro- 
eressive additional rates, according to the 
scale of weight and number of rates here- 
inbefore contained, estimating and charg- 
ing each additional rate, at the amount 


cases in rates 
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payable according to the existing rates 
for every such single letter. 

That with reference to the existing 
treaties between his late Majesty King 
William the Fourth, her present Majesty, 
and his Majesty the King of the French, 
letters between the United Kingdom and 
France may be sent without being pre- 
paid ; but in all other cases of letters sent 
out of the United Kingdom it shall be 
lawful for the Postmaster-General to re- 
quire the postage thereof, to be paid by 
the sender, on the tender 
such letters at the Post-Office, or other 
place appointed by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for the receipt of such letters, for 


the purpose of transmission by the post, 
(subject nevertheless to the regulations 
and enactments 1n this respect contained 
Ist Victoria, cap. 34 


in the Act of the 
section 34.) 

And we order and direct, that all addi- 
tional rates at any time heretofore paya- 
ble by law on letters transmitted by post 
to or from Ireland, by way of Holy he ad 
in re spect of the Menai-bridge, and by 
way of Conway and Chester in respect 
of Conway-bridge, and by way of Milford 
and Waterford, and also the additional 

rate of one half-penny on letters convey- 

ed by the post in any part of Scotland, by 
mail carriage with more than two whee Is, 
shall be wholly remitted and shall cease 
to be payable. 

That all additional rates for letters ori- 
ginally sent by the general post to places 
within the United Kingdom, directed be- 
youd the limits of the delivery of the 
general post, and delivered by any two- 
penny or penny or convention post, 
origirally sent by any two-penny or pen- 
ny or convention post, and afterwards 
passing through the general post, shall 
also be remitted and cease to be payable 


That on and after the said 10th day of 


January next, the privilege of se nding 


and receiving letters by the post free of 


postage, whether Parliamentary, official, 
or of any other description whatsoever 
(except as hereinafter provided), as well 
under an Ac 
the reign of her present Majesty, entitled 


‘‘AnAct for regulating the sending and re- | 


ceiving of letters and packets by the post 
free from the duty of postage" (being 
the Ist of Victoria, cap. 35), as under 
any other Act or Acts now in force, or 
under any authority whatsoever, shall be 
wholly suspended during the time this 
warrant shall be in force, ‘and that all let 

ters to which any such privileges now 
extend, (except as aforesaid) shall thence- 


or delivery of 


t, passed in the first year of 
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forth be charged and chargeable with the 
like rates as any other letters transmitted 
by the post, will be chargeable with, un- 


_ der or by virtue of this present warrant. 


That the printed votes and proceedings 
of the Imperial Parliament, and printed 
voles and proceedings of the Colonial 
Legislatures, may be forwarded by the 
post between places in the United King- 
dom, or between the United Kingdom and 
her Majesty's colonies (but not through 
France, nor to the East Indies, ria Fal- 
mouth and Alexandria,) subject, never- 
theless, to all the regulations and restric- 
tions in force under the said Act of Ist 
Victoria, cap. 34, which votes and pro- 
ceedings shall be charged with the rates 
of postage following (that is to say :)— 

If not exceeding two ounces in weight, 
there shall be charged and paid a rate of 


| one penny. 


If exceeding two ounces and not ex- 
ceeding four ounces in weight, there shall 
be charged and paid a rate of two pence. 

And for every aditional two ounces in 
weight above the weight of four ounces, 
there shall be charged an additional rate 
of postage of one penny. 

And every fraction of an ounce above 
the weight of two ounces shall be charg- 
ed’ an additional rate of postage of one 
penny; provided always that it shall be 


| lawful for the Postmaster-General (if he 


shall see fit) to delay the transmission of 
any such printed votes or proceedings, for 
any r :ce of time, not exceeding twenty- 
four hours from the time at which such 

votes and proceedings would otherwise 
have been forwarded. 

That the privilege of forwarding ad- 
dresses to her Majesty free of postage, 
and the privilege, by the said Act of the 
Ist Victoria, c. 35, granted to Members of 
each house of Parliament, of receiving pe- 
titions addressed to either House of Par- 
liament, not exceeding six ounces each 
in weight, free of postage, and all the 
privileges and e xemptions by law, grant- 
ed in respect of printed British newspa- 
pers duly stamped, and of foreign newspa- 
pers and of colonial newspapers (including 
those of the islands of Guernsey, Je ‘rsey, 
Alderney, Sark, Man, and the Jonian Isl- 
ands,) whe ther stamped or not, and letters 
to and from soldiers and seamen employ- 
ed in her Majesty’s service abroad, and 
transmitted to and from the United King- 
dom (provided that such letters do not ex- 
ceed half an ounce in weight,) shall con- 
tinue in force, subject to the existing 
regulations and liabilities respecting the 


| Same, 








That if any such printed votes or pro- 
ceedings, Parliainentary petitions, print- 
ed Newspapers, and letters of soldiers and 
seainen, shall become chargeable with 
and liable to the full letter rates of post- 
age, such rates (and the treble duty on 
Newspapers in such cases as the same 
shall by law become payable,) shall be 
charged and taken according to the scale 
of weightand rates hereinbefore specified. 

That, except in tie cases hereinbefore 
specified, all privileges whatsoever of 
sending letters tree of postage, or at a 
reduced rate of postage, shall be wh lly 
suspended during the time this present 
warrant shall be in operation; provided 
that the letters of owners, charterers, and 
consignees (resident in tne United King- 
dom) of vessels inward-bound, and the 
owuers, consignees, and shippers of goods 
on board vessels outward-bound, shall 
have the like exemption from postage as 
such letters are now entitled to, under the 
provisions of the Ist Victoria, c. 34, and 
that printed colonial newspapers, not 
stamped, may be brought into the United 
Kingdom by packet boats free of postage. 

P-ovided always, and we hereby de- 
clare, that nothing in this warrant con- 
tained shall extend to or be in any wise 
construed to affect the rates of postige 
payable under an Act passed in tue year 
1764 (being the 5th Geo. 3, c. 25) on let- 
ters transiwitted by the post within or 
between any of the British dominions in 
America or the West Indies, and not pass- 
ing to or from the United Kingdom, or to 
alter the mode of charging such letters, 
so fur as such rates are now payable by law. 

That on all foreign letters addressed to 
places within her Majesty's dominions the 
Postinaster-General may charge the for- 
eign postage in addition to the British 
postage ; and he may account for and pay 
over to the fereign countries entitled to 
receive the same the amount of all such 
foreign postage. 

That tue gratuities now payable by law, 
to misters of vessels on letters and news- 
pipers conveyed by them, for or on behalt 
of the post-otfice between places within 
the United Kingdom, shall, on and froin 
the said 10th day of January, 1340, be 
reduced; and the sum of two shillings 
and sixpence only, and no more, shall 
from thenceforth be payable for each and 
every number of one hundred of such let- 
ters and newspapers, and for any less 
number in the like proportion ; and a gra- 
tuity of one penny tor each letter, and of 
ove half penny for each newspaper, shall 
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also be payable to the masters of vessels 
bound to Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the East Indies, on 
letters and newspapers conveyed by them 
for or on behalf of the Post-otlice, subject 
nevertheless, to all the regulations and 
conditions now by law applicable to let- 
ters and newspapers conveyed by private 
ships and the delivery thereof to the Post- 
oftice. 

[Then follows a provision that the isl- 
ands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, 
Man, shall be considered as comprehend- 
ed in the term “the United Kingdom,’ 
and Honduras and the Jonian Islands in 
the term * British dominions or colonies,” 
and also a reservation of the right to re- 
peal or alter the rates here established, 
by a further warrant. The warrant is 


signed | MeLBourne, 
F. Barina, 
Tuos. Wyse. 
Jan. 1). The Steam-ship Liverpool, 


J. R Engledue, R. N., commander, ar- 
rived at Liverpool, at half-past 2 P. M. 
She left New York on the 15th Decem- 
ber, and experienced a constant succes- 
sion of tremendous gales, and all of them 
On the 16th December, the gale 
was so severe, with such an awtul sea 
running, that it was considered prudent 
to put the vessel right before it, and she 
scudded, under a close-reefed foresail, for 
twenty-four hours, passing several vessels 
during that period lying to under -ingle 
trysails. On the 27th December, when 
in Jatitude 4340, and longitude 36 30, and 
when within two days of Fayal, Captain 
Engledue ran for that island to replenish 
her stock of coal, the Transatlantic Coin- 
pany having formed a depot there to meet 
contingencies. At the time the Liver- 
pool shaped her course for Fayal, the 
wind was blowing a heavy gale from E. 
by N. She remained in the harbor three 
days, and sailed tor Liverpool, Jan. 3 

The result of this voyage is another 
grand proof of the power of steam and 
the safety of hulls propelled by it: in hur- 
ricane, in raging sea, or in whirlwinds, 
the urging power of the machinery being 
below the deck, and not aloft, attached to 
masts, a steerage way is given to the 
hulls. under a/! circumstances of wind and 
weather, and any course can be steered 
according to the emergencies of the time, 
the loss of masts being of secondary con- 
sideration, and being thrown on their 
beam ends an utter Linpossibility. 

Jan. 13. The Joint Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, reported the 


adverse. 
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result of the election of Governor and 
Lieut. Governor, for the ensuing year as 
follows, viz: For Governor, whole num- 
ber of votes 102,066; necessary for a 
choice 51,034; Marcus Morton has 51,034 
and is chosen; Edward Everett has 50,- 
725, all other candidates 307. 

For Lieut. Governor, whole number of 
votes 101,973, necessary for a choice 5U,- 
987, George Hull has 50,751, Nathan 
Willis 50,507, 1. W. Brown 203, Amasa 
Walker 107, and there is no choice. This 
report was subsequently accepted by both 
branches of the Legislature. George 
Hull was subsequently elected by the 
House of Representatives and Senate to 
be Lieut. Governor. 

Jan. 13. A most distressing disaster 
occurred on Long Island Sound. The 
Steamer Lexington, Capt. Child, left 
New York, for Stonington, at 3 o’clock 
P. M., with over 90 passengers, making 
together with the officers and crew, about 
130 persons on board. The weather was 
clear and cold, with a brisk westerly 
wind ; the boat proceeding at a rate of 
12 miles an hour When about three 
miles from Eaton’s Neck, on the Long 
Island Shore, 45 miles from New York, 
and about 20 miles from Bridgeport in 
Connecticut, at half-past 7, the vessel 
was discovered to be on fire. The flames 
issued from below the promenade deck, 
the ceiling of the smoke-pipe, and other 
works below the deck, to what extent is 
not known, being on fire. An attempt 
was inade to rig the fire engine, but with- 
out success, it being found impracticable 
to obtain water by means of the hose, in 
consequence of the boat being in motion, 
and no successful effort was made to ex- 
tinguish the fire. The Pilot, Capt Man- 
chester, by order of the Captain immedi- 
ately directed the course of the boat to- 
wards the Long Island Shore. The boat 
was much encumbered with bales of cot- 
ton and other goods, piled on deck. Such 
was the confusion of the moment, that no 
well concerted effort was made for the 
safety of the persons on board. The pas- 
sengers rushed to the two small boats, 


which were suspended at the stern of 


the vessel. They were immediately fill- 
ed, and hastily lowered to the water, the 
steamer being still under full way, and 
were both lost, and all persons on board 
them drowned. Capt. Child appears to 
have been lost with one of the boats.— 
There was a large life-boat on the prom- 
enade deck, which with equal haste and 
want of caution, was launched over the 
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side of the steamer, and was immediately 
forced under the paddle-wheel and lost. 
Allon board were thus deprived of all 
means of escape. 

The fire spread with such rapidity, that 
in a few minutes the boat became unman- 
ageable, from the burning of the tiller 
ropes or some other cause, and soon after 
the engine stopped. In 20 minutes from 
the first alarm, the communication was 
cut off by the flames, from one end of the 
boat to the other. The survivors can 
render but an imperfect account of the 
incidents of these awful moments. There 
was no person with authority or influ- 
ence, to direct any concerted system of 
action. Some of the passengers and crew 
emptied the baggage crates, and attempt- 
ed to form rafts with them, but without 
success. An attempt was made, which 
was equally unavailing to form a raft, by 
lashing together several bales of cotton, 
which were thrown overboard for the 
purpose. Several others supported them- 
selves on single bales of cotton. Capt. 
Chester Hilliard, of Norwich, Conn. and 
one of the firemen, named Cox, placed 
themselves upon a square bale of cotton, 
which they threw overboard for the pur- 
pose. They sat astride of the bale, fac- 
ing each other, with their feet in the wa- 
ter—the waves occasionally washing over 
the bale, and wetting them to the middle. 
They left the boat at 8 o’clock,a few per- 
sons only then remaining upon it, and 
those mostly on the forecastle. The 
ladies’ cabin was entirely in flames. They 
floated slowly froin the boat, which how- 
ever remained in sight, until 3 o’clock in 
the morning, when it sunk. At about 8 
o'clock, Cox having become exhausted 
from cold and fatigue, fell off the bale, 
and sunk without a struggle. Hilliard 
remained on the bale until 11 o'clock, 
when he was taken up by the sloop Mer- 
riam, of Southport. Captain Manchester, 
and Charles Smith, one of the boat hands, 
were also picked up, about half an hour 
after, by the same vessel ; the former hay- 
ing saved himself, first on a bale of cot- 
ton, and afterwards on a part of the wheel 
house, and the latter on a bale of cotton. 
William Crowley, the second mate of the 
boat, also saved hiinself on a bale of cot- 
ton, and floated two days and nights to 
the Long Island shore, and was able to 
walk to a dwelling house in a state of 
great exhaustion, and with his limbs 
frozen. With the exception of these four 
persons, all who were on board perished. 
Among them were many highly esteemed 
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and most valuable members of society. 

Of the sufferers, the following were re- 
sidents of Boston, viz: John Brown, Isaac 
Davis, Henry J. Finn, John G. Low, 
Abraham Howard, Nathaniel Hobart, 
Charles W. Woolsey, Thomas White, 
John Everett, Jr. J. A. Leach, H. C. 
Bradford, Adolphus Harnden, Charles 
Eberle, Benjamin D. Holmes, and Wil- 
liam Dexter; of New York, H. C. Craig, 
Stephen Waterbury, Charles Bracket, R. 
W. Dow, Albert E. Harding, Mrs. H. A. 
Winslow, Mrs. Russell Jarvis, and two 
children, E. B. Patten, Charles S. Noyes, 
William Cowan, Thomas James, Patrick 
McKenna, Messrs. Fowler, Ballou, Stuy- 


vesant, Warner, and William Nichols; of 


Providence, Wm. A. Greene, John Wins- 


low, William Winslow, Capt. Foster; of 


Stonington, Charles H. Phelps, Mrs. Ma- 
ry Russell, Mr. Van Cott; of Ba/timore, 
Royal T. Church, John W. Kerle, Messrs. 
Weston and Walker; Rev. Dr. Charles 
Follen, of Cambridge ; James Walker and 
John Gordon, of Cambridgeport ; John 
Lemist, of Roxbury ; J. Porter Felt, Jr. of 
Salem; Alphonso Mason, Gloucester ; 
Richard Picket Newburyport; John Co- 
rey, Foxborough; Capt. J. D. Carver, 
Plymouth ; Robert Blake, Wrentham ; 
Charles Lee, Barre; Theophilus Smith, 
Dartmouth; Jonathan Linfield, Stoughton; 
Philo Upton, Egremont; Sophia T. Wheel- 
er, Greenfield; Samuel Henry, Manchester, 
England ; John Martin and Gilbert Mar- 
tin, England ; Mr. Pierce, Portland ; Da- 
vid Greene, Minot ; James May, Kenne- 
bunk ; George O. Swan, Columbus, Ohio ; 
James G. Brown, .Vew Orleans ; Robert 
Williams, Cold Spring, NV. York ; Messrs 

Lydia Bates, her daughter, Lydia C. 
Bates, and Jacob C. Bates, Burlington, N. 
J.; J. G. Davenport, Middleton,N. J.; Wm. 
H. Wilson, Williamsburg, L. I. ; son of 
Charles Woodward, and Dr. Joshua Jolin- 


son, Philadephia ; N.F. Dyer, Pittsburgh ; | 
Capt. E. J. Kimball, B.S. Foster, John | 


Hoyt, Capt. Mattison, David Mc Farlane, 
John Brown, acolored man. Charles Bos- 
worth, Royalton, Vt.; John Ricker, Mon- 
roe, Me. Of the boat’s company, 37 per- 
ished, among whom were, George Childs, 
Commander, Jesse Comstock, Clerk. H. 
P. Newman, Steward, G. Thurber, Ist 
Mate, John Hoyt, Baggage Master, and 
2 others. 

Feb. 10. Was married at St. James’s 
Palace, London, ALEXaNDRINA VicToriA, 
Queen of Great Britain, to His Royal 
Hivhness Prince Albert Aucustes Charles 
Emanuel ,of Saxe Coburgh Gotha. Queen 
Victoria was born May 24, 1819, and 
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Prince Albert, Aug. 26, 1819. Prince 
Albert is the second son of Ernest, the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburgh, and is 
first cousin to the Queen. His father has 
three sisters, the eldest of whom married 
Alexander, Duke of Wurtemburgh, the 
second the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, and the youngest, the Queen’s 
mother, the late Duke of Kent, of Eng- 
land He has also two brothers, the 
youngest of whom, Leopold George, now 
King of Belgium, married the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte, then heiress apparent to 
the crown of Great Britain, and subse- 
quently a daughter of the King of the 
French. The reigning Duke's elder 
brother, Duke Ferdinand, married the 
Princess of Kohary, the heiress of great 
possessions in Austria and Hungary. 
One of his sons is the husband of the 
Queen of Portugal, and his danghter 
Victoire is on the eve of marrying the 
Duke of Nemours, the second son of the 
King of the French. 

Feb. 12. The opening of the Housa- 
tonick rail road, from Bridgeport to New 
Milford, in Connecticut, was celebrated. 

Feb. 15. The navigation of Long Isl- 
and Sound was re-opened, after being 
interrupted by ice about four weeks, and 
a steamboat passed from New York to 
Stonington. 

Feb. 20. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies, the project of a law for the 
dotation of the Duke of Nemours, the 
second son of the King of the French, on 
oceasion of his intended marriage with 
Princess Victoire, of Saxe Coburgh, came 
on for general discussion. The bill pro- 
posed to grant from the treasury, during 
the present reign, an annual dotation of 
500,000 frances to the Duke, from the date 
of his marriage. After a short general 
discussion, the question was put, whether 
the Chamber would pass to the discussion 
of the articles, and on taking the vote, 
there proved to be 200 white balls, and 
226 black. The law was consequently 
rejected by a majority of 26 votes. The 
| whole of the Ministers, in consequence, 
on the same evening, sent to the King 
their resignation 

March. ‘The Paris Moniteur announ- 
ces the formation of a new Ministry as 
follows 

M. Thiers, President of the Council, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs 

M. Remusat, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Vivien, of Justice. 

M. Pelet.(de la Lozere,) of the Finances, 

M. Cousin, of Publie Instruction. 

Gen. Cubicres, of War. 
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M. Jaubert, of Public Works. 

M. Gouin, of Commerce. 

Admiral Roussin, of the Marine. 

A majority of the members of this Min- 
istry belong to the party heretofore in 
opposition to the Court, united with con- 
servatives of the Doctrinaire party. 

March 3. 
York of the commencement of hostilities 
at Canton, by an action between two 
British Sloops of War and 29 Chinese 
War Junks, in which several of the latter 
were sunk, with the less of 300 men. 
No loss of life was sustained on the Brit- 
ish side, and but a slight injury to the 
ships. 

March 7. The steam ship Great Wes- 
tern arrived at New York, in 16 2-3 days 
from Bristol. She brought London pa- 
pers to Feb. 19, with European news 43 
days later than had been before received, 
supplying the history of a larger interval 
than had occurred without intelligence, 
for many years. 

March 9. 
between New York and Boston, by way 
of the Boston and Worcester, and Nor- 
wich and Worcester rail roads, and a line 
of steamboats between Norwich and New 
York, was opened. Fare from Boston to 
Norwich, $3; Boston to New York, $5; 
Norwich to Worcester, $2. The distance 
between Boston and Norwich, 104 miles, 
is usually travelled in five hours, three or 


News was received at New | 


| public opinion. 


four stops only being made on the route, | 


for taking water and fuel. 

March 10. The annual general elec- 
tion,in New Manigubiee, took place. The 
candidates for Governor were, John Page, 
the late Governor, and Enos Stevens. 
The election was not contested with any 
unusual degree of animation, and the vote 
was not ae 
sions. The former 
elected by a large majority. 

March 12. 


5 


9 


was an active member of the corporation 
of Harvard University, and during his 
connexion with it, the department of 
Botany was established, Holworthy Col- 
lege and University Hall were erected, 
and various other improvements were 
made, in the condition of the institution. 
He took an active part in the labors and 
publications of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, of which he was for 
many years the President. He was one 
of the projectors and founders of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, of the 
Boston Atheneum, the Savings Bank, 
and the Hospital Life Insurance Compa- 
ny. He rendered efficient services, in 
the establishment of these institutions, 
and during the active period of his life, 
in the promotion of almost every design 
fostered by the community of which he 
was a member, for the encouragement of 
industry, the protection of property, the 
relief of suffering, and the diffusion of 


| knowledge, in all the departments of hu- 
The new daily line of travel | 


man life. 

Although Mr. Lowell, uniformly re- 
fused to accept public office, with one 
exception, when he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
few men in the community, during the 
active period of his life, exercised so pow- 
erful and salutary an influence over the 
His strong powers of 
mind, his very extensive and exact 
knowledge, his exemplary public spirit, 
purity of purpose and disinterestedness, 
the ardor with which he devoted him- 
self to objects which deeply affected the 
public interest, his uniform courtesy, 


| kindness and liberality to the vast num- 


arge as on some former occa- | 
incumbent was re- | 


Died, of Apoplexy, at his | 


residence in Boston, John Lowell, Esq., | 


aged 70. He was a son of the late Judge 
Lowell, the first Judge for the District of 


Massachusetts, under the constitution of | 


the United States.. He was educated 
to the law, and was engaged in extensive 
practice, with distinguished success, un- 
til the age of 34. 


health, which was impaired by his ardu- 
ous professional labors. 
he did not resume the practice of his pro- 
fession, but devoted his active services in 
various ways, to the use of the public. He 


, He then left the bar, | 
and in i803, went to Europe with his | 
family, for the re-establishment of his | 


After his return, | 


bers who sought his individual assistance, 
the power and beauty of his style asa 
writer, as well as of his oratory, when he 
had occasion to address public bodies, and 
more especially of his conversation in 
private circles, with the great activity of 
his mind and energy of his character, 
|gave him, until he voluntarily with- 
drew from participation in public affairs, 
a degree of influence in the community 
of which he was a member, which few 
/men have possessed. This influence 
| was always exerted for the purest and 
noblest of purposes. Atone period, from 
1807 to the close of the late war, he was 
a political writer. His writings, consist- 
_ing chiefly of essays for the journals of 
the day, produced an extensive and de- 
| cided influence upon public opinion. He 
| grasped the absorbing questions of the 
‘day with a mastery over all their rela- 
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tions, and discussed them with a power | with provisions, for leaving the vessel, 


of argument, that caused him to be re- 


garded by the great political party to | 


which he belonged, as an honest and safe 
guide through the ‘disaste rs and the dan- 
gers of that stormy period. In politics 


he belonged to the school of Wasuine- | 


Ton, Hamitton, MarsHatt, 
Ames, and to the last day of his life, he 


Capor and | 


never doubted the soundness or the wis- | 
dom, of those principles which governed | 
the framers and first administrators of | 
our constitution. He was more anxious | 
for the triumph of conservative principles, | 
| the mainmast began to work considera- 


than for the triumph of party. 
During the latter years of his life, he 
resigned most of his public employments, 


and confined himself within the circle of | 
his domestic relations and rural occupa- | 


tions, which he pursued at his farm in 
Roxbury, the place of his .summer resi- 
dence. His books, his family, his friends, 


his fruits and his flowers, furnished him | 
with those tranquil and heartfelt pleas- | 


ures, which he most coveted, 
highly enjoyed. Here, when free from 
those pains and infirmities, which often 
attend advanced age, he was cheerful and 
happy, and the cause of happiness to all 
connected with him, by family or social 
ties. His love of the beautiful produc- 
tions of nature, 
structure and economy he was learnedly 
acquainted, suffered no decline ; but ra- 
ther increased to the latest period of his 
life. Nor did his love and admiration of 
nature stop short of the great first cause 
of all that is sublime and beautiful in the 
visible creation. His firm faith in the 
great truths of christianity, and the con- 
sciousness of a well-spent life shed their 
cheering influence upon the evening of 
his days. He died, as he often wished he 
might, suddenly and without suffering or 
decay of his faculties, leaving an exam- 
ple of his disinterested labors, fit to be 
remembered, and worthy of all praise. 
March 17. Barque Burlington, of Bos- 
ton, Hallet, Master, was burnt at sea, lat. 
N. 37, lon. W. 54.40. She was on her voy- 
age from New Orleans to Havre, loaded 
with cotton ; and on the 10th at 9 o’clock 
P. M. was struck by lightning, by which 
some of the men were knocked down, 
and three hours afterwards she was discoy- 
ered from smoke coming up the hatches, 
to be onfire. The nar were immedi- 
ately closed and sails put over them, and 
the vessel was headed to the westward ; 
but the fire increasing fast, and the flames 
being apparently ready to burst out, the 
next day the boats were gotten ready 


and most | 


with whose wonderful | 


the wind blowing a gale. ~The weather 
subsequently moderated, and attempts 
were made to confine the flames until 
the vessel might reach a port. Holes 
were bored, where the deck was hottest, 
and water was assiduously poured down, 
while in all other places the holes and 
cracks were pasted up, and kept closed 
against the admission of air. The cap- 
tain and crew of 14 men, were thus con- 
stantly employed, without change of 
clothes, and without shelter, for six days. 
On the 16th a heavy gale came on, and 


bly. On the 17th a ship appeared in 
sight, which proved to be the packet ship 
St. James, Sebor, from London for New 
York. A signal of distress was hoisted, 
and, at 3 P. M. Captain Sebor spoke the 
Burlington, and immediately took on 
board his ship Capt. Hallet and his crew. 
When they left the barque, the flames 
were 10 or 12 feet above the deck. At 6 
P. M. she was a mass of fire, and at 10 
she disappeared, having probably sunk, 
By the praiseworth exertions and hu- 
mane attentions of Capt. Sebor, the cap- 
tain and crew of the unfortunate vessel 
were safely returned to New York, where 
they arrived on the 25th. 

March 18. The steam-ship British 
Queen arrived at New York, in 16 days 
from Portsmouth, having left London on 
the Ist. She brought little news of im- 
portance. 

March 24. The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts was prorogued by the Governor, 
at the request of the two branches, to 
the Tuesday preceding the first Wednes- 
day in January next, after a session of 
eighty-four days. They had passed dur- 
ing the session ninety-seven acts, and 
fifty-nine resolves. Among the most im- 
portant acts were an act to repeal the law 
of 1838, to regulate the sale of spirituous 
liquors, which had been the subject of 
much discussion and excitement in the 
Commonwealth—an act concerning the 
Supreme Judicial Court , limiting its j juris- 
diction, extending the final jurisdiction of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and reducing 
the number of Justices to four—and acts 
for carrying into effect the amendment of 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth, 
for changing the basis and apportionment 
of the Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives, in case the said amendment, which 
has, in two successive years, been ap- 
proved by the two branches of the Leg- 
islature, shall be ratified by the people. 





